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Among the many erroneous ideas that prevail in the minds of 
those who are only partially acquainted with the work which has 
made the expression Dynamic Sociology somewhat familiar, perhaps 
the most common one is that it is a scheme of speculative philosophy, 
and, like all such schemes, far removed from the world of life and 
action. 

It shalt be one of the leading purposes of the present paper to 
dispel, so far as possible, this impression and to point out the prac- 
tical character of dynamic sociology. ‘That science, while it recog- 
nizes too clearly the great permanence of social institutions as 
products of a slow evolution to promise any immediate radical re- 
forms, nevertheless claims to embody the fundamental elements of 
ameliorative social processes which, when they shall have had time 
to develop, will be more sweeping and beneficent than anything 
promised by the most elaborate scheme of social reform. 

Philosophy has passed through many stages since men began to 
think. Besides the theological, metaphysical, and positive stages 
so accurately described by Auguste Comte, it has also passed, or is 
now passing, from the speculative to the utilitarian stage. By specu- 
lative is not here meant solely the abstruse dialectics of the school- 
men and the idle imaginings of the early cosmologists. ‘The term 
may be properly applied to all attempts to look into the operations 


* Part of a paper entitled : Sociology in its Relations to Modern Social- 
istic Tendencies, read before the Anthropological Society of Washington, 
December 15, 1891. 
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of nature, mind, man, or society, by which alone a knowledge of 
the universe has been acquired. I venture to use it in this sense 
here and without stigma, and to draw the broad distinction between 
the speculative and the utilitarian methods—between activities de- 
void of moral purpose and those that aim to make something better. 

All three of Comte’s stages are more or less speculative, but phi- 
losophy is now undergoing another revolution and human thought 
is concentrating itself upon the practical. Men once thought for 
the mere pleasure of exercising the brain; philosophy was a form 
of amusememt. They now think for a high moral purpose; phi- 
losophy has become a serious occupation. Throughout all past 
history the developing faculties have loved to probe the secrets of 
nature and discover all the facts, laws, and wide truths of the uni- 
verse. But in all this the notion that the world was to be made 
any better thereby rarely entered the human mind. Vast realms of 
nature were explored; the properties and relations of all forms of 
matter were discovered ; the laws of physical phenomena were 
searched out; the organic world was studied and made known ; 
human history and social customs were recorded and minutely de- 
scribed ; even the laws of trade—the production, distribution, and 
consumption of wealth—were closely inquired into. Byt all this 
was regarded from the purely objective standpoint. The students 
of man had no more thought of modifying the operations of society 
than the students of astronomy had of altering the movements of 
the stars. Philosophy, in so far as it was distinct from science, pur- 
sued the same method, and treated human life and social systems 
simply as so much fact to be contemplated and learned. ‘The world 
was the passive object of study, and it was assumed that when its 
true character was understood the work of the philosopher was done. 
Just as for ages literature was pursued as a mental gymnastic and for 
the pleasure which the invention of refined and usually obscure forms 
of diction afforded to the writer, so the pursuit of knowledge and 
the search for truth, which constitute science and philosophy, have 
been thus far chiefly conducted solely for the intellectual pleasure 
they yield. 

There is no higher enjoyment than that experienced in the ac- 
quisition of knowledge. Compared to it the effort to persuade is 
painful. To receive the truth, whether from others, or especially 
from nature by an effort in searching it out, is an intense satisfac- 
tion; to impart it, whether in the capacity of an authorized 
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teacher, or especially in that of an advocate, is always irksome 
and usually thankless and discouraging. Why, then, should 
any one ever undertake the latter? Only because impelled, 
whether wisely or unwisely, by a sense of duty, which in many 
minds overrides all considerations of advantage. If I were to 
venture a personal remark it would be to say that these reflec- 
tions are the outcome of my own experience. The little corner 
of the world which I have chosen as a field of exploration yields me 
all the intellectual enjoyment I could wish, and, humble as it is, it 
still contains inexhaustible treasures of undiscovered truth. Only 
enough is known of the present vegetation of the globe to sharpen 
the appetite for further knowledge, while the whole surface of the 
earth is strewn with materials for this pleasing study. Still more 
inspiring is it to turn the lithographic pages of Nature’s great book 
and read in the remains of extinct ancestral forms a history which 
it required eons to write and which closes where human history 
begins. The pursuit of such a science begets a feeling too deep to 
be called pleasure, and yet so elevating ‘in its nature that in the 
presence of its revelations all human enterprises and social activi- 
ties seem trivial and jejune; and I often ask myself why, in the 
midst of such a luxury of intellectual life, provided with occupation 
which yields the highest form of enjoyment, I should turn aside, 
even for an hour, to take up an almost hopeless task, involving the 
hardest labor and promising the scantiest returns. 

From this point of view it is easy to understand why there are so 
few who have any concern for the social state, and why even the 
wisest of men are so willing to leave the future progress of civiliza- 
tion to the great laws of evolution which have brought it forward 
to where it is. The reason is equally clear why even those who 
confine their investigations to man and society are content to study 
these as the botanist studies the plant, for the satisfaction of know- 
ing their history, their nature, and the laws by which they have been 
developed. There is a Certain peace and restful calm in such in- 
vestigations. No argument is needed; no one’s interests are in- 
volved ; no prejudices are encountered ; no acrimony is aroused. 

. On a former occasion* I characterized this as the ‘‘ natural-history 


*Remarks before the American Economic Association at Washington, 
D. C., December 29, 1890. Report of the Proceedings of the Am. Econ. 
Assoc. ; Publications, vol. VI, p. 102. 
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method”? in political economy. It belongs to the speculative, con- 
templative, or purely objective stage of philosophy, which looks 
upon the universe as something to be inade known, but as wholly 
beyond the power of man to alter or amend. 

This habit of thought, preéminently useful in the pioneer ages of 
the world, has so deeply stamped itself into the texture of the human 
mind that now, when the time is ripe for grafting upon it a new and 
higher method, it is found exceedingly difficult to overcome the 
inertia of ages and introduce a truly utilitarian philosophy. Not 
that the existence of evil and wrong in the world has not always 
been recognized, or that it has not been known to many that these 
are largely due to a defective social organization ; for almost the 
only protests against the speculative indifference of philosophy and 
science have taken the shape of schemes of social reform involving 
a more or less radical revolution in the nature of that organization. 
¢ach age has had its Fouriers, St. Simons, and Robert Owens, 
who would tear down the present social structure and build anew 
from the foundations, blind alike to the laws of evolution, under 
which society received its present structure, and to the tremendous 
solidity of all structures which are products of those laws. It is this 
divorce of science from reform, of the student from the victim of 
social wrong, that threatens society. It is the indifference of those 
who should know the remedy, the widening chasm between the 
doctors and doctrinaires on the one hand, and the drift of unorgan- 
ized public opinion on the other ; and to-day, when the yoke of an 
outgrown social system weighs heavier than ever and the spirit of 
revolt is almost ripe, philosophy and science stand back on the old 
platform of Zazssez faire and leave the field to an army of social re- 
constructionists with their conflicting and bewildering panaceas. 

Few, indeed, have been the attempts to bring a recognition of 
law and sound scientific principles to bear upon this problem. 
‘« Dynamic Sociology,’’ issued in 1883, was at least intended to be 
such an attempt, and one of the strongest proofs that it sustains this 
claim is found in the fact that it is objectionable to a certain class 
because it does not present any schemes of social reform. But this 
was not its purpose. Such schemes are, for the most part, worthless, 
and no man is capable of elaborating one which will succeed until 
much more is known of the fundamental laws of social action. A 
widespread popular acquaintance with the principles of sociology is 
the essential prerequisite to successful reform measures. 
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The collective mind is greater than the individual mind.  Civili- 
zation illustrates this, whether we take the great systems of indus- 
trial art—machines, factories, railroads, and the rest—or the progress 
of scientific discovery, or the flights reached in music, painting, 
sculpture, and architecture, or the chief literary productions of the 
race—in whatever direction we may look the fact is patent that the 
achievements of all men vastly exceed the possible achievements of 
any one man. So it must be with schemes of social reform. When 
the bright thoughts of all bright minds shall be crystallized into 
some vast social system that has survived the keen analysis of whole 
nations of well-informed and earnest men, there will probably come 
forth something substantial enough to begin with and plastic enough 
to admit of the future modifications which experience may prove to 
be necessary. 

But it is none the less the essence of dynamic sociology to insist 
upon the necessity of action. It differs fundamentally in this from 
the philosophies above described. They teach the doctrine of inac- 
tion. They are satisfied with the world as it is. They are indif- 
ferent to the existing condition of things. They regard all evil as 
necessary. ‘They treat only the natural history of man; and lat- 
terly, since this method has been called in question, the philoso- 
phers of the speculative school have assumed the attitude of deny- 
ing, more or less absolutely, the possibility of modifying the action 
of what they call natural laws to the advantage of society. It is just 
here that dynamic sociology takes issue, and it confidently claims 
that its position is, in the fullest sense of the term, scientific. 

While thus firmly maintaining the legitimacy and efficacy of social 
action, dynamic sociology, as already remarked, is sparing in its 
recommendations as to the proper direction of such action. The 
infancy of the whole science of sociology would naturally dictate 
this; but beyond that consideration it is really no essential part of 
the science proper to formulate a social polity. That belongs to the 
art which consists in applying the principles of the science and 
which may be called dynamic politics. 

It belongs, however, to the science to teach that social progress 
must depend upon the intelligence of the individual units of which 
society is composed. It further teaches that the result will be pro- 
portioned, first, to the degree of intelligence; and, secondly, to the 
extent of its diffusion. The quality of intelligence is also an im- 
portant factor. The maximum of success, therefore, in the ameliora- 
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tion of the social condition will be attained by the widest diffusion 
of the largest amount of the most important knowledge. Such is, 
in very brief terms, the argument for universal education, fully car- 
ried out, in the second volume of Dynamic Sociology. 

The Russian government has done me the honor and itself the 
dishonor to condemn to the flames the Russian edition of that work. 
The motives that actuated the council of ministers in ordering this 
to be done have thus far proved inscrutable even to intelligent citi- 
zens of that empire. As there is nothing in the work which reflects 
upon the'people of Russia or their rulers, it is to be supposed that it 
was condemned for the liberalizing doctrines taught by it, and it has 
been surmised that prominent among these may have been that of 
universal education. However this may be, nothing is more certain 
than that the proper cure for Russia’s woes is a general system of 
public instruction, and the Czar who shall inaugurate this reform and 
place it on a firm and permanent basis will confer upon Russia a far 
greater boon than the emancipation of the serfs has proved to be. 

The utilitarian philosophy has been a product of the growth of 
moral ideas, and is due to the heightening of the sympathetic nature 
of man until the contemplation by a morally refined organization of 
the pains of others becomes itself a pain too acute to be endured. It 
thus has the same ego-altruistic basis as all benevolent and philan- 
thropic actions, and differs from them only in its methods of relief. 
This difference of method consists in calling in the rational powers 
to devise some fundamental and systematic treatment of the evils of 
society instead of allowing the sympathies to control action directly 
toward the mitigation of individual cases. Instead of being merely 
therapeutic, as are all schemes of charity, it is prophylactic, and 
aims to remove the causes of the pathologic social state. Though 
arising from the warmest emotional sources, it proceeds by the coolest 
intellectual processes. It looks upon much of the prevailing charity 
as useless and even injurious, in tending to produce more suffering 
than it alleviates, because conducted in ignorance of the laws of 
human nature. While it would not abolish existing charitable in- 
stitutions, but would reform them in harmony with those laws, it 
regards them as the temporary scaffolding of an ultimate social 
structure which will wholly obviate their necessity. 

If it be said that these claims are as extravagant as those of other 
social reformers it will be admitted that the ends are not different, 
and that the latter often claim even less than most utilitarian 
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philosophers concede to be attainable. The difference is in the 


methods, which in the one case consist in resisting the great current 
of natural development, while in the other case they utilize that 
current and make it do most of the work required to be done. 

To this general group or system of ideas, constituting the modern 
utilitarian philosophy, it has been proposed to give the name 
meliorism. ‘The science which underlies this doctrine and which 
can alone render it a successful principle of action is dynamic soci- 
ology. In my general work on the subject I have sought to lay the 
foundations of this science and nothing more. Current questions 
are rarely touched upon, but they were never out of my mind while 
writing it, and there is not one which does not find its proper niche 
in the system. So much space was necessarily devoted to funda- 
mental considerations, especially to the difficult but unavoidable 
task of showing how dynamic sociology is based on statical soci- 
ology, biology, and the less complex sciences, as indicated in the 
full title, that to have pointed out the application of each principle 
to the living issues that naturally grow out of it would have unduly 
expanded the work. Moreover, there were then excellent reasons 
for not attempting this, and I preferred to leave each reader to make 
such application for himself. But now the case is somewhat differ- 
ent. The great movement in public sentiment which I then fore- 
saw has set in strongly, but like all such movements in their inchoate 
stages it is as yet little more than an expression of general discon- 
tent. It is crude, ill-digested, and sporadic, making unreasonable 
and often impossible demands which are calculated to repel the 
sober judgment of the conservative element and ultimately to bring 
about a reaction. 

Under such circumstances it would seem to be the duty of all who 
recognize the laws that have operated to produce the movement to 
do what can be done to check its wayward tendencies and, as far as 
possible, to keep it within the normal channels of safe and healthy 
development. If this is not done those who are likely to suffer by 
its ravages are certain to resist its whole current until, no longer 
capable of restraint, it will burst forth in open revolution. What 
must be will be, but everything depends upon the manner of its 
being. The problem of to-day is how to help on a certain evolu- 
tion by averting an otherwise equally certain revolution, 
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Dr. JoHN Gitmary SHEA, the historian, whose death at his home 
in Elizabeth, New Jersey, was announced February 22, was born in 
New York city, July 22, 1824. His long life was a busy and profit- 
able one, and there are few to whom American scholars owe a greater 
debt of gratitude than to him. Having prepared for college at the 
age of thirteen, he entered the office of a Spanish merchant and 
there learned to speak and write Spanish with fluency, an accom- 
plishment of immense value to him in his later work. He began 
to write for publication at a very early age, and his reputation as a 
historian was assured with the publication of his first book, ‘‘ ‘The 
Discovery and Exploration of the Mississippi Valley,’’ which ap- 
peared in 1853, when he was but twenty-nine years of age. Among 
his more important historical works are: ‘‘ The History of the 
Catholic Missions’’ (1854), which went through a number of edi- 
tions; ‘‘ Early Voyages Up and Down the Mississippi’’ (1862), 
and ‘‘An Account of the New Netherlands’’ (1862). His trans- 
lations of the six volumes of Charlevoix’s ‘‘ History and Descrip- 
tion of New France’’ appeared between the years 1866 and 1872, 
and that of Hennepin’s ‘‘ Description of Louisiana’’ in 1880. _ Per- 
haps his most important service to anthropology was the editing 
and publishing of a series of grammars and dictionaries of Indian 
languages under the title ‘‘ Library of American Linguistics.’’ He 
also edited the Cramoisy series of narratives and documents relating 
to the early history of the French-American colonies, and to Dr. 
Shea’s pen is also due the articles on Indian tribes in Appleton’s 
Encyclopedia. Few individuals and few societies even have done 
so much to save from oblivion the languages of the North American 
Indians as Dr. Shea. 

Only a few months ago he resigned the editorship of the United 
States Historical Society in order to devote more time to the impor- 
tant work, ‘‘ History of the Catholic Church of the United States.’’ 
Three of the five volumes have already been published, the fourth 
is in press, while the material for the fifth is almost ready for the 
printer’s hands. 

Dr. Shea was of a cheerful, genial disposition, ever ready to oblige 
a friend or stranger who called on him for information, and pos- 
sessed a wealth of anecdotes that made him excellent company. 
He married, in 1854, Miss Savage, who, like the doctor, comes from 
an old New England family. Two daughters survive this union. 
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THE LA’-LA-KON-TA: A TUSAYAN DANCE. 
BY J. WALTER FEWKES AND Jj, G. OWENS. 


The ceremonial rites of the religious system of the Tusayan In- 
dians consist of a number of complicated celebrations, of which 
generally one at least is performed in each month. ‘To become 
acquainted with these observances for comparative study it has 
seemed well to first publish didactic accounts of the ceremonies 
which are performed in each moon, It by no means follows, how- 
ever, that the rites performed during each moon of one year are the 
same as those performed during the same in the next, and it is well 
known that some ceremonies recur after long lapses of time. There 
is, however, a certain similarity year after year in the sequence and 
character of the celebrations, and when once that of each month is 
known some progress has been made in a knowledge of the compli- 
cated system. 

The present article * is one of a series, and treats of a women’s 
dance, La’-/a-kon-ta, which occurred in September, 1891. It forms 
a fitting continuation of observations already published, following 
as it does close after the account of the summer ceremonials which 
is given in the second volume of the Journal of American Ethnology 
and Archeology. ‘This is, as far as known, the first complete descrip- 
tion which has been published of a woman’s dance of the Tusayan 
Indians, two at least being known among the Zufiis. 

There are so many points of difference between it and the Zuii 
celebrations that we can hardly say that they are identical. Still 


*These observations were made at Wal’-pi pueblo while connected 
with the Hemenway Expedition in the autumn of 1891. Independent 
observations were collected by us both, and the results are published 
after a comparison of our notes. ‘he senior author paid particular 
attention to the altars and certain parts of the public ceremonies. At 
the time of the beginning of the celebration he was absent in the neigh- 
boring village of Ci-pau/-lo-vi. The junior author observed the midnight 
ceremonies and those of the first four days. It is impossible when cele- 
brations are going on simultaneously in different places in the pueblo for 
one person to note all the events which take place. This article was 
written by the senior author, the junior being in the field in Honduras. 
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there runs through them both a thread of similarity, which is possibly 
greater in the Mam’-zrau, which occurred in 1891 at the end of 
September. What the exact significance is can only be found out by 
more exhaustive investigation. It may have to do in some way with 
germination, which accounts for the attention given to the bundles 
of 6a’-hos containing squash, corn, and melon seeds, and the presence 
on the altar of the effigy of Mi-ying’-wih, the ‘‘Germ God.” 

It was with the greatest difficulty that we obtained information 
in regard to the divinities represented on the altars, and the accom- 
panying sketch falls far short of any proper interpretation. It has 
seemed to us that the god (goddess ?) of the earth, or Mii-ying’-with, 
holds a prominent part in the performances ; but it would be absurd, 
from what little is known, to make any statements built upon our 
meager data. Light may be thrown upon the meaning of the 
Ld'-la-kon-ta by astudy of the second woman’s dance, Mam'-zrau,* 
which will be described later. The similiarity which exists in all 
dances and in all religious rites of the Ho-pi point to the fact of 
similar origin; + but what that origin is cannot be deciphered at 
present. 

The celebrants seem to be relatives, either directly or indirectly, 
of An-a-wi’-ta,t who himself took part, although not a very promi- 
nent person in the observance. 

Evidently the priestesses hold their offices by descent and are not 
elected, for one of them, an old woman, performed the duties of a 
relative who had recently died. This heredity may be said to run 
through the personnel of all their ceremonies, and must be borne in 
mind in studying them. 

The ceremony opened on September 2d and closed on the roth, 
lasting nine days. The following table gives a summary of the 
events performed : : 


September 2d (first day): 
* Three bundles of 4a’-hos placed in position in the kib-va. 
Ba'-hos made at noon. 


* There is a strict parallelism in the La/-la-k6n-ta and Mam/-zrau, 
which is marked even in details. 

+ The principle followed by Frazer in his suggestive work, ‘‘ The Golden 
Bough,’’ may well be adopted in the study of the intricate relationship 
in the ceremonials of our aborigines. 

tA prominent member of the Kwa-kwan’-ti priesthood, who lives in 
Si-teum/-o-vi. 
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September 3d (second day) : 
Novices visited 4d-ho’-ki near Si-tcum’-o-vi. 
Ba'-hos made at noon. Those made the day before deposited 
in distant shrines by two girls. 
Singing after supper. 


September 4th (third day) : 
Ba'-hos made at noon. &a’-hos deposited by four girls. 
Small 4a@’-hos, long single stick 4@’-ho and annulet made. 
Singing after supper. 


September 5th (fourth day) : 
Large put up. 
Ba'-hos made at noon. Ba’-hos deposited by four girls. 
Sand picture made in the kib-va. 
Girls sent out for decorations for the uprights for the altar. 
Midnight ceremony in the kib-va. 
Destruction of the sand picture. 


September 6th (fifth day) : 
Ba'-hos made at noon. Ba'-hos deposited by four girls. 
Singing after supper. 


September 7th and 8th (sixth and seventh days) : 
Same as on 6th. 


September gth (eighth day): 
Ba'-hos made at noon. 
Unwrapping of the o-ai’-cho-ko. 
Departure of Pi’-tci and A-me’-to-la with offerings. 
Calling together of the women. 
Procession to the spring, Da-wa'-pa. 
Song at the shrine near Da-wa’-pa. 
The race on their return. 
Midnight ceremony in kib-va. 


September roth (ninth day): 
Ceremony before sunrise at the shrine in the plaza. 
Race at sunrise. 
Ceremony in kib-va at the return of racers. 
Ceremony when two women threw corn-husks on the ground 
and baskets to the spectators. 
Dance of the women with basket trays in the plaza. 
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The secret portions of the ceremonial were performed in the Z¢- 
va'-to (goat) kib-va, which is the first kib-va (‘‘estufa’’) on the 
south side of the trail by which one enters the main plaza of Wal’-pi. 
It is situated at the extreme east end of the plaza, and has most of 
the structural details of architecture of those which I have already 
described.* The length of the chamber is 26 feet and its variation 
in orientation} from the north and south 42°. The breadth is 13 
feet and 11 inches. The roof of this kib-va is built more above the 
surface of the mesa than any of the others in Wal-pi, and the south 
wall is made of stones laid in courses. In this wall there is a win- 
dow of small size. 

There is in this kib-va, as in others, a raised spectator’s portion 
at the east and a banquette on the west end. ‘The walls are un- 
adorned with permanent figures, and the position of the fireplace in 
the middle of the room is the same as in the other kib-vas. This 
kib-va is Pau-a-ti’-wa’s,t and in it many interesting ceremonies are 
performed. The architecture of the roof is closely like that of the 
other kib-vas, and there are similar markings on the beams. 


September 2d (First Day).—Entering the kib-va before sunrise 
on September 2d, we found two women chiefs or priestesses were 
already there, and noted that the ceremony had begun, for the 
priestesses had made on the floor west of the si’-pad-fz § an altar, 
formed by rectangles traced with meal on the floor, on which were 
laid two #’-fo-ni, bundles of sticks, which will later be described. 
South of the altar lay an ear of corn, to which several large feathers 
were attached. Another ear of corn, to which twigs with 2ad-kwa’- 
ko-ct or breath feathers were tied, lay at the northside. ‘These were 
later found to be the standards or #d@’-tc7, which were placed at sun- 
rise in the straw matting at the kib-va entrance to indicate to the 
uninitiated that the kib-va was occupied by those who were cele- 
brating the Za@’-/a-kdn-ta. At sunrise one of the women took the 
south za@’-¢e? and placed it in the matting at.the kib-va entrance, 
sprinkling meal as she did so upon the wd’-¢ef and toward the rising 


*Journal of American Ethnology and Archzology, vol. II, No. 1. 

+ Throughout this article the Tusayan Indian conception of the cardi- 
nal points, north, west, south, and east, is adopted. These points are 
nearly equivalent respectively to N. W., S. W., S. E., and N. E. 

t Chief of the K@-lek’-to-ka priesthood. 

2 For description of this symbolic opening in the kib-va floor, see Jour. 
Am. Eth. and Arch., vol. II, No. 1. 
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sun. It will be seen that this standard was replaced by another on 
a following day. 

Shortly after a priest, who appeared to be belated in his arrival, 
entered the kib-va, bringing a third bundle done up in a buckskin 
wrapping, which he slowly unwound, revealing a bundle of prayer 
plumes, apparently identical with those already mentioned, which 
he laid by the side of the other two and sprinkled meal upon it (PI. 
I, fig. 2). ‘This man’s name was Kwats’-4-kwa. We shall have 
occasion to refer to him several times in the course of the following 
ceremonials. 

The rectangles (Pl. I, fig. 2) upon which these bundles were laid 
were outlined by two parallel lines of meal extending north and south, 
crossed by four other lines at right angles, also parallel, extending 
east and west. The rectangles were called the o’-mow-ith-pong-va, 
or cloud altar, and the bundles of éd’-hos, ko-ai’-cho-ko.* It was 
probably intended that all three of the latter should have been placed 
in position before sunrise, and the fact that Kwats’-4-kwa was belated 
is not believed to have any significance. The bundle at the south 
end of the line was deposited by Koits’-num-si and that in the middle 
by Na-con-ai’-nu-mftih, the two priestesses who were present in the 
kib-va at daybreak. These two, with Koi-mow’-um-si and Co-ing’- 
yon-ni-mah, who later entered, were the four chief priestesses. 
Koits’-num-si was the chief priestess, Na-con-ai’-nu-mth second in 
rank, Koi-mow’-um-si third, and Co-ing’-yon-ni-mfh was a novice. 
It would seem that these offices were hereditary, as the mother of 
the latter had lately died, and as this was the first time she had taken 
part in the celebration she had to be repeatedly prompted. 

It is important for the reader to familiarize himself with the 
names of these women, for from this time on during the nine days 
of the celebration they will be repeatedly mentioned, being always 
present, as they ate and slept in the kib-va. Much of their time 
was taken up by spinning, an exceptional occupation among Ho’-pi 
women, and with mending their mantas. They brought their break- 
fast into the kib-va directly after the a@’-¢cc had been put in place, 
going to and from the kib-va from time to time. When the sun- 
light through the kib-va entrance fell in a certain place on the floor 


*Called bundles of 6a’-hos or feathered sticks in the following pages. 
These bundles must not be confounded with those made and deposited 
each day by the maidens. The contents of these bundles are described 
later. 
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and indicated noontime, each of the four priestesses made a single 
ba'-ho.* This da’-ho consisted of two willow twigs equal in length 
to the distance from the center of the palm of the hand to the end 
of the middle finger. The willow sticks are peeled and painted 
blue. On one side is tied some 4@m’-nd-vi (Gutierresia Euthamie), 
sprigs of kurng’-yu (Artemesia frigida) and a turkey feather. On 
the other side was placed a nd-si’-a-tih, a piece of corn-husk made 
into a package and filled with sprinkling meal (hom'-gnum-ni ). 
This was first bound together by a xd-kwa’-ko-ci, and then the 
whole was tied upon the pair of sticks. A d@-kwa’-ko-ci consists 
of a piece of cotton string about four inches long, to which is at- 
tached two feathers, one from the breast of the eagle, the other taken 
from the common yellow-bird. In making them the women knelt 
upon the floor, having first taken down their hair. As each 4a’-ho 
was painted it was placed on a tray (40'-0-##h) in the center of the 
group. 

All whittlings and refuse which were made were scrupulously cleaned 
up and carried out by one of the priestesses, who threw them over the 
edge of the mesa. The woman who carried out the refuse also took 
with her a handful of prayer meal. When the éa’-hos were finished 
the third priestess filled a pipe with native tobacco (Vicotina at- 
zenuata), lighted it, and passed it to the head priestess. It was then 
handed from one to the other of the women in order of their rank, 
and each smoked upon the 4@’-hos. During the passage of the pipe 
terms of relationship were exchanged. Common water was used to 
mix the paint, and the corn-husk wrapping of the package of meal 
was from the envelop of sweet corn. Each then chewed a bit of 
kurng'-yu, spat on her hands and rubbed her face, legs, arms, hair, 
and clothes. They said that if this was not done or if all the 
refuse was not gathered up sickness would follow. 

Later in the day five ¢cétc-mim-na were made. Each of these 
consisted of an ear of corn, to which was tied by a yucca fiber a 
twig of si-bi0'-st (Rhus trilobata) and four na-kwa'-co-ct. One of 
these was made by the head priestess, two by the third, and two by 
a woman not achief. At sunset each priestess took a handful of 
meal and the ¢cé/c-mim-na which she had made and went to a house 
in the village. She called out for certain women or girls whom she 


* Some time during the morning each one bathed her head. We think 
all priests and priestesses do this in all ceremonies before they make 
6a/-hos. 
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wished to join the society, and gave her the /cé¢c-mim-na and the 
meal. The person thus invited at once took her blanket and fol- 
lowed to the kib-va the priestess who had brought the ¢cd¢c-mim-na. 
As the novice entered she passed around the north side of the ladder 
and sprinkled meal upon the altar. Keeping her ¢céfc-mim-na in 
her hand, she then sat down on the north side, and from this time 
to the end of the dance the novices slept and ate in the kib-va. 

Very few persons enter the kib-va on the first day, byt when 
one does enter she eats and sleeps there until the dance is over. 
After the simple introductory ceremonies of the novices, supper was 
eaten. The food which is partaken of during the next four days by 
those who have entered the kib-va must not contain any meat, salt, 
or any vegetable, or any product of the year. These conditions 
are limited to four days, but on the morning of the fifth day each 
one eats whatever she likes. 

The two men, Su’-pe-la and Kwats’-a-kwa, likewise brought food 
and ate with the women. After supper was finished the women 
clustered together on the south side of the kib-va and sang the song 
or songs which they later sang during the public ceremonies of the 
dance. 


September 34 (Second Day).—The early dawn of the second day 
of the ceremony was ushered in by the departure of the novices to 
a shrine half way between WaAl’-pi and Si-tcum’-o-vi. As each 
novice came to the shrine she deposited within it a small feather, 
unfastening it from the twig which she carried. As she placed the 
feather on the shrine she threwa pinch of meal toward the sun, the 
light of which was just beginning to redden the east. She then re- 
turned to the kib-va, and when the sun had risen went to her home 
to procure food, which, after bringing to the kib-va, she ate with 
the other women. This or a similar ceremony was repeated on the 
following mornings. After all had breakfasted the four feather 
offerings (4a’-hos), which had been made the day before, were given 
to the two maidens, one of whom, Hu-mis’-é, took three, and the 
other one. The former maiden carried her offerings to a shrine two 
miles to the west and the latter to a shrine about the same distance 


‘to the south. At noon of the second day four 4d@’-hos were made 


by the priestesses, and in the course of the afternoon white feathers 
were tied to the scalp-locks of the novices, After supper a long 
time was spent in singing. ‘The two maidens who had carried the 
offerings slept in the kib-va with the priestesses that night. 
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September 4th (Third Day).—Early on the next day, which was 
the third day of the observance, four maidens* carried the four 
feathered sticks (4a'-ho) which I have just mentioned. One of 
these was always placed in the hands of each girl by the chief 
priestess. When the priestess gave them the offering she knelt by 
the side of the girls, touched their tongues with a drop of honey 
mixed with meal and spittle. She also rubbed the same on the 
soles of both feet of the girls.| Handing them meal, she told them . 
where to go, and urged them to hasten as fast as possible. When 
the girls returned, after having deposited the offerings, each walked 
in front of the altar, and taking meal in their hand held it to their 
mouths, and after having prayed on the meal they sprinkled it over 
the altar. On this same day four prayer-sticks (4a’-hos) were made 
by the priestesses as on the preceding days, and in addition a long 
black stick and an annulet ft about three-fourths of an inch thick and 
three inches in diameter were prepared. Near the altar there were 
two gourd bottles. § 


September 5th (Fourth Day).—When breakfast had been eaten on 
the fourth day, September 5th, the same four girls carried the d@-hes 
to the shrines, and the same ceremony was performed by the chief 
priestess when she entrusted the offerings to them. It was noticed, 
however, that they returned in a much shorter time on this day 
than on the preceding, from which fact it is to be supposed that the 
shrines which they visited were not so far away. At about one p. m. 
the chief priestess began to prepare the floor for the construction of 
a sand picture at the west end of the kib-va. She carefully swept 
the floor and sifted upon it a field of common brown sand about 
four feet square. The center of this field did not exactly coincide 
with the position of that sacred orifice which is called the sz’-pa-pu. 


*Kfir-ye to the north; Hu-mis’-€ to the west ; Nellie to the south ; 
Si-kai’-um-si to the east. 

Ka/-kap-ti, when given the 4a’-hos of the Antelopes in the Snake 
Dance, was anointed in the same way by Wi’/-ki. 

{Similar to the annulets made of w7’-fo (flag-leaves) described and 
figured in the accounts of the Snake and Flute ceremonials. These are 
small ring-shaped bodies, the significance of which is considered in the 
account of the observances last mentioned. 

7 Pi’-tci said that he and two of the women took these to Da-wa’-pa 
early the next morning (September 5th), and that they sang at the spring 
and filled the gourd. Su/-pe-la carried the other gourd to the spring, 
Kogq’-yau-be, and filled it with water, which he brought back. 
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After having carefully sprinkled the brown sand she covered it with 
finely pulverized white sand. These she sifted from a basket of 
open mesh, similar to the trays which are used for holding meal. 
Having put on the white sand she followed it with a field of yellow 
and then a field of green. The borders were then put on and the 
figure which represents the girl was carefully drawn on one side, and 
that of the boy on the other. The completed sand picture (PI. I, 
fig. 3) will be described later. 

While the chief priestess was making this picture two maidens, 
Kur’-ye and Si-kai’-um-si, bringing white blankets with red borders, 
came in. On their arrival the second priestess took down their 
hair, combed it out, and tied it back with a stray lock of the same. 
She then fastened a white feather to the crown of the head cf each 
girl. The maidens then donned their white blankets and tied 
black garments around their waists. Two wooden twigs, to each of 
which were tied four feathers which had previously been prepared 
by the priestesses, were then given to each girl. They were aiso 
given some meal and instructed to hurry to the corn-fields in the 
plains and bring back stalks of corn, melon and bean vines. 

While these girls were absent the priestess finished decorating the 
altar and the sand picture on the floor. Ina short time the girls 
returned, carrying on their backs large quantities of corn-stalks, 
melon and squash vines, bringing in their hands melons and beans. 
When they entered the kib-va, clothed as they were in white 
blankets, they presented a most picturesque sight. ‘They approached 
the altar with their loads, which were taken by the priestess and 
used in the decoration of the same, forming an archway over the 
sacred offerings which are described. ‘They took the feathers from 
their hair and placed them upon the sand picture. The head- 
dresses* on each side of the altar were placed in position on the 
cubical stones on this morning. The use of these will be spoken 
of in the account of the ceremonies of the last day. 

A general view of the altar is given in Pl. II. It was placed at 
the west end of the kib-va, the uprights leaning against the west 
wall, and consisted of two slabs connected by another extending 
longitudinally. These slabs bore figures of cloud ornaments and 
lightning snakes. Between the uprights there was placed a ridge of 
sand in which were planted several wooden images and other objects. 


* Coronets (PI. I, fig. 1). 
15 
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These wooden images, between the uprights U, U, beginning at the 
left, were as follows: 

The body of the figure on the extreme left (fig. 5) was a torso; the 
face was round, with two semicircular projecting ears, and the chin 
was painted black ; the body was white, with the shoulders green and 
brown ; arepresentation of a bandoleer hung from the right shoulder ; 
from this depended small ovals, and near the waist of this idol there 
were three parallel rectangular marks similar to those which occur 
on Pii’-it-kong, a prominent demigod in Ho’-pi mythology. 
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The effigies of the altar. 


Next to this figure, on its right, was asomewhat similar idol (fig. 4) 
bearing very different symbolic markings. It also was a torso without 
arms, having on the head a rectangular piece of wood, painted yel- 
low, upon which were depicted two ears of corn joined together end 
to end. The face was painted yellow, the eyes were indicated in 
black, and there was a black band across the mouth and cheeks. 
The shoulders and lower part of the body were white, the left side 
brown, and the right side green. A green band encircled the upper 
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part of the body. Along the breast, in the middle line, was a broad 
band in which were five pairs of white marks. 

To the right of this idol there was a figure (fig. 3) clothed in a white 
skin blanket, to which the name Zd-hone’-md-na was given. This 
figure held in her hands a small, flat wicker tray ; her face was oval, 
with forehead and chin painted black and face white. Around her 
neck were many strings of shell necklaces. 

To her right was the fourth figure (fig. 2), which represents the 
god of germs, M/ii-ying’-with, which was the best specimen of wood 
carving on the altar. The face was oval, with black forehead and 
chin; the eyes were yellow; the arms were jointed to the body, ad- 
mitting of movement, and the extended left arm carried a small 
gourd filled with water. Around the waist were tied several prayer- 
sticks. 

In front of the god of germs there was a melon-shaped object, 
(fig. 1) made of mud, called 2d@-ed'-u-ké, on the convex surface of 
which was placed a mosaic of corn, melon, and squash seeds. Back 
of the four figures were conventional slabs representing lightning, 
corn, and small round sticks. Onacubical stone on each side there 
was placed the head-dress (PI. I, fig. 1) which was worn by the women 
on the following day. This head-dress was composed of three semi- 
circular flat disks, each one of which represented the rain-cloud. 
They were painted white with a black border on the curved rim, and 
white and green colored blocks on the rim below representing the 
falling rain. These semicircles were placed in such a way as to form 
together a kind of head-dress or crown. To the back of each semi- 
circle were tied feathers and sprigs of seed-grass. On one side was 
attached a fan-shaped body made of slabs and colored red, the free 
ends of which were painted black with white spots, This fan-shaped 
body is the symbol of the sunflower. On the opposite side of the 
tiara there was a horn girt with rings of green and black, which, 
when worn, projected at right angles to the side of the head. This 
elaborate head-dress was called the d-cha’-lo-a. 

The sand painting (PI. I, fig. 3) in front of the uprights of the altar 
and the bundles just described was about square, surrounded by a 
border of white, yellow, red, and green lines in the order mentioned. 
Within the border there were two fields separated by a medial band 
of the same colors. The right field was yellow, the left field green. 
In the left field was drawn a picture of Ld-hone'-ma-na ; in the right, 
one which was called the germ god, but which resembled very closely 
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figures of Pii’-ii-kong. The head of the former has an oval face with 
a black chin, and a coil of hair on either side. Above the head 
were two semicircles. The body was square and painted white ; 
the arms were extended forward and held a figure of a flat tray, 
which was crossed by two diagonals, upon each of which was laid a 
feather. The dependent fringes from the corners of the body indi- 
cated that the maker intended to represent a blanket. 

The right-hand figure outlined in red had a round head, upon 
which was a conical apex. The right hand carried a lightning sign, 
and upon the left was laid a feather. Across the left shoulder was 
a representation of a bandolier. On each corner of the border of 
the picture there was placed a small cone of sticky meal. Five 
rain-cloud lines alternated with cone-shaped figures and connected 
in a straight line; were drawn just east of the picture, parallel with 
this side. 

The appearance of the black chin on the face of the figure of the 
maiden recalls what is seen, in some of the dancers and in the idols 
about the altars. It will also be noticed that similar black chins 
occur on the faces of the figurines on the altar. 


All-Night Ceremony.—On September 5th* one of the most inter- 
esting of the secret performances of the women’s dances occurred. 
For several days before the ceremony many accounts had been given 
us of this event and frequent references to it were made by the 
priestess. The two points which were especially emphasized by our 
informants were that participants would not sleep during the entire 
night, and that on the following morning they were not free to eat 
whatever they wished. 

Each person brought her food and ate her supper in the kib-va. 
Many new faces appeared among the number, and a count revealed 
ten men and thirty-two women. After supper all the women gath- 
ered on the south side of the kib-va and sang over and over all the 
same songs which they had been practicing during the last three days. 
‘These songs opened low and melodious, but soon rose to a greater 
volume and at the close became more and more boisterous. The 
men sat on the north side of the kib-va oer the singing and 
smoked and talked together. 

The women, resting at intervals,sang until midnight. At 12.15 


*This was repeated on September 9th, before the ceremony at the 
si/-pa-ptt in the plaza. 
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the head priestess ascended the ladder and minutely examined from 
the roof the position of the stars. She looked anxiously for some 
star or stars in the constellation Orion,* but the stars she sought 
were hidden by a cloud, and she at last decided what she had in 
mind by observing a bright star in the western sky. Then she went 
down the ladder and announced that the time had come for the 
midnight ceremony. All then seated themselves, and the head 
priestess passed to A-mo’-te-la paraphernalia which appeared to be 
the same which have been mentioned in the account of the Mi-man'- 
ha-tct-na when In’-ti-wat performed the ceremony of mixing the 
medicine. 

The priest, A-mo’-te-la, first made a bed of fine field sand on the 
floor, and then rapidly traced on the sand three cross-lines of meal, 
corresponding to the six primary directions. Over their junction he 
placed a medicine bowl, but not that before the altar. Around the 
bowl he laid at the end of the lines of meal six ears of corn with 
points directed toward the bowl. Beside each ear of corn he 
placed an aspergill and a rock-crystal. Within the bowl he dropped 
several rock-crystals and a little honey. A gourd filled with water 
stood near by between his legs. As the priest laid the objects in 
place the pipe-lighter, Cys’-ki-mah, lit a pipe and passed it to the 
head priestess, who smoked and passed it to her next neighbor. It 
was then handed from one to another of those present, and at last 
returned to the pipe-lighter. He then lit another pipe and passed 
it to Su’-pe-la, who smoked and handed it to his neighbor, until all 
the four priestesses had held it in turn. 

The chief priestess then prayed. She was followed by the women 
present, and then by the men. Su’-pe-la and two of the priestesses 
then took up their.rattles and began a song which was entirely dif- 
ferent from those which the women had been singing during the 
early part of the evening. As they sang the first song together a 
woman who had brought in the bowl of white cornmeal raised it 
from the altar and passing to the north of the room drew four 
parallel lines with the meal upon the wall. Waiting for the appro- 
priate place in the song, she passed in turn to the west, south, and 
east sides, on each of which she made the same marks. She then 
made four similar marks on the ceiling and the floor. 


* Or Pleiades. 
{ For an account of this ceremony performed by In/-ti-wa in the Mi- 
man’-ka-tci-na see Journal of Ethnology and Archeology, vol. II, No. 1. 
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During the ceremony of ‘‘ making the house,’’ as it is called, the 
same song was repeated six times. A new song was now begun, 
during which a pinch of meal was thrown to the north. The ear of 
corn which had been placed on the north side of the bowl was then 
raised over the same and liquid poured over it from the gourd into 
the bowl. This was followed in sequence by washing the corn 
which had been placed at the other points, The aspergill was 
raised with the corn, and as the corn was washed a crystal was 
dropped in the bowl. The song then ceased and the rattles were 
laid down on the floor. 

Then followed a single song, which appeared to be a combina- 
tion of chant and prayer, and was sung by A-mo’-te-la. Squatting 
on the floor, he bowed his head between his knees, by which posture 
his voice was muffled. The song was full of archaic words * and 
was very weird, with strong accents on the final syllables of each 
measure or word. When he had sung about five minutes he sprinkled 
corn pollen into the bowl over its north side; then he sang a iew 
minutes more and sprinkled corn pollen over the bowl. He began 
his song again, and this time sprinkled the pollen on the west side. 
As he continued he sprinkled the pollen all over the bowl. This 
sequence was followed six times, once for each of the cardinal 
points. The whole ceremony lasted about half an hour. It is quite 
impossible to describe the weird character of the scene as one sat 
there writing in the dim light with nearly everybody, except the one 
man who was singing that strange archaic song near the shrine, 
asleep. 

When he had finished his song those around the altar awoke, 
picked up their rattles, and began a song like that which they first 
sang. During this song the priest took up the ear of corn on the 
north side of the bowl, and dipping it in the medicine sprinkled 
the liquid to the six directions in a regular sequence. He did this 
successively, following the same circuit with the remaining ears of 
corn. The song then changed, and a pinch of meal was first thrown 
to the directions north, west, south, and east, above and below. 


* We have succeeded in getting a few words of this song, in which 
references are made to seeds of different vegetables grown by the In- 
dians. Many of the words ended in ‘‘da,’’ as mori’-si-da, melon’-i-da, 
haw-a’-yu-da, how-wi’/-mth-da. Some of the words which we detected 
were a-hai’-yva, hd-hb’-ye-hi, kb-t0k-a-pa, si-hu’-a-tah, ki’-a-tih (house), 
cha-kap’-tu (bowl), 0’-mow-tih (cloud), and ¢al-a-wig’-pi-ki (lightning). 
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He then took the whistle and whistled into the liquid, turning his 
face away from the same directions one after another. When this 
song and these offerings were finished all the ears of corn were piled 
up in a cone-shaped figure in the bowl, and the priest raised the 
bowl from the ground and, giving it a very slight lateral motion, 
kept time with the songs and the noise of the rattles. 

The melody then changed again, and the corn was replaced upon 
the floor in the same position which it had. A pinch of meal was 
then thrown twice around the circuit by the priest, during which 
the accompanying song differed very little from that which pre- 
ceded it. When this was finished a different song was taken up, 
and the two maidens, Kur’-ye and Si-ki’-um-si, who had brought 
the corn and melons from the fields in the afternoon, were sum- 
moned to the altar. The small pillars of white cornmeal which we 
have described as standing at the corners of the picture were placed 
upon the basket of prayer-meal. The girls dropped upon their 
knees before the altar, and as quickly as possible pushed with their 
hands every particle of sand of the picture into one large heap in 
its middle. ‘This was done with great rapidity, markedly in con- 
trast with the deliberate way in which most ceremonials are per- 
formed. At the close they seated themselves back of Su’-pe-la, on 
the north side of the altar. 

When the next song was sung the head priestess took the md’-¢c7 
(Pl. I, fig. 4) from its clay pedestal and touched with it each of the 
large bundles of da’-hos. She did this three times, every time 
touching each of the bundles twice. The song then changed again, 
and all the objects on the floor about the altar were picked up by 
those sitting around it. 

The three bundles of 4a’-hos were held by the three priestesses, 
and the four figurines in front of the altar by wives of prominent 
men of the tribe. As the music went on each person moved the 
object which he held up and down in accord. The song then 
changed and the sacred objects were returned to their original 
places. Then the women who had made the lines of meal on the 
walls of the chamber passed among the company of people present 
and rubbed white cornmeal on the left cheek of every one present. 
When she had gone entirely around the room she took her stand in 
front of the altar, rubbed meal on her own cheek, and threw the 
remnant on the altar and the floor of the kib-va where the sand 
picture had formerly been, The song then ceased, the chief prayed, 
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and a ceremonial smoke followed. The medicine altar was broken 
up, and the bowl placed where the sand picture had been. The 
ceremony had lasted three hours. A recess of half an hour fol- 
lowed. 

At a quarter of four in the morning the women present began to 
wash the heads of the novices, at the completion of which each 
novice was given a name. All now waited for the first sign of 
dawn. At five o’clock a procession, consisting of the priestesses, 
the novices, and a few others, was formed. The three bundles of 
ba'-hos were carried by the head priestess, the second priestess, and 
Kaur-ye. The third and fourth priestesses bore éda’-hos and annulets 
which had been lying between the bundles on the altar. Each mem- 
ber of the procession bore a handful of prayer-meal. A line was 
formed outside of the kib-va, and at asignal the members marched, 
single file, to the shrine* east of the town. As they passed over 
the neck or narrow place in the mesa, the head priestess sprinkled 
along the trail a line of meal about twelve feet long. When the 
line reached the shrine, the novices deposited the last breath-feather 
and the twig to which each was tied on the shrine, while the rest of 
the line formed along the edge of the mesa. 

They first threw meal toward the east, holding it to their mouths 
before they did so. All then faced about toward the shrine, and the 
three priestesses who brought the bundles of da@’-hos patted them five 
or six times on the sides and ends, and then waved them three times 
in a horizontal circle over the shrine. The line then returned to 
the kib-va, a few leaving it as they passed their homes, but no cere- 
mony was performed when the offerings were replaced on the altar. 

At sunrise the women brought all kinds of food to the kib-va and 
ate breakfast, taking out a small fragment, du-n2dp-na, of every kina 
of food which was eaten and placed it in the fireplace before they 
began. After breakfast the two girls were sent out, as the day before, 
to place the 4a’-hos or offerings on shrines which were but a short 
distance away. 


September 6th, 7th, and 8th (Fifth, Sixth, and Seventh Days).— 
On these three days there were no complicated ceremonies, Ba’-hos 
were made and deposited in the shrines, and the occupants of the 
kib-vas sung after supper. On the fifth day (September 6th) a twig, 
ba'-ho, consisting of a twig of s¢-b76'-si (Rhus trilobata) about ten 


* Half way between Wal/-pi and Si-tcum/-o-vi. 
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inches long, stripped of leaves, to which four 7@-kwa’-ko-ci were tied, 
was manufactured. 

The length of time between the departure of the girls with the 
offerings and their return indicates that the distance to the place of 
deposit diminishes day by day. 


September oth (Eighth Day).—On the morning of this day the 
following da’-hos were made: Kwats’-4-kwa made two long single- 
stick 4@’-hos, four of regular size, and two small ones, the length of 
the little finger. The chief priestess made two long sticks, equal in 
length to those in the cradle, and six of regular size. Su’-pe-la 
made four double da’-hos. The second priestess made two long 
sticks and three double 4a’-hos of regular size. The third priestess 
made seven 4d@’-hos of regular size, and the fourth made four of the 
regular size and one small one. The chief priestesses and Kwats’-a- 
kwa then untied the bundles upon the altar. 

They first unwrapped the buckskin thong which bound it and 
took from the top a large number of sticks of different lengths, to 
each of which numerous feathers were tied. In the midst of these 
sticks there was an ear of pop-corn surrounded by a mat made of 
eight black feather-sticks tied together. ‘This mat, surrounding the 
corn, rested upon a cloth. Removing this cloth from the cradle 
there appeared below it a nicely folded piece of buckskin painted 
on the border, with the rain-cloud ornaments painted black, the 
falling rain being represented by fringes. Within this skin there 
were many breath-feathers and a single reed, to which feathers were 
tied.* Below the buckskin there were many bean and melon seeds. 
Within the bundle of breath-feathers there was a fossil shell, frag- 
ments of another, and the pifion branch. The basket itself, which 
forms the cradle, was made of a continuous coil of wicker-work, 
rectangular in shape (PI. I, fig. 5). 

When the priestess had undone this bundle, the contents of which 
were considered so sacred that we were not allowed to touch them, 
she carefully repacked it. She first put in the seeds of beans, 
corn, and melons and then a number of breath-feathers. She 
sprinkled these with metallic iron dust and added a pifion branch 
(pine needle). On these she placed the cloth in which the fossil 
shell was tied and the reed with its feathers. Above this she tied 
around the ear of corn the old prayer-sticks, to which she added a 


* This resembled the so-called reed cigarettes used in other ceremonies. 
16 
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new one which she had prepared. The black sticks were said to be 
old men and the seeds to be food. The fossils, which are called 
ké-ai’-cho-ko,* were found later to be one of the numerous cephalopod 
fossils abundant in certain places, It was said that these sacred 
specimens came up from the underworld. ‘The contents of each 
bundle were substantially the same. 

The chief priestess then gave to a novice a bundle consisting of 
a gourd water bottle, an annulet, a black single-stick 4@’-ho, and 
‘other double 4@’-hos, which she deposited on the altar. 

Immediately after preparations were made to send the two priests 
to make the deposits of offerings. Immediately after Pi’-tci and 
A-me’-to-la then donned a ceremonial kilt. Sup’-e-la rolled up in 
two blankets the following objects: A single stick with four 2d@-kwa’- 
ko-ci attached. This was the mung’-koo, or chieftain’s badge, and 
was similar to that carried by those who sprinkle meal on the £a- 
tct’-na dancers. He added two twigs, each with four ”4-kwd’-ko-ci 
attached, and four 4@’-hos (see description on preceding pages). 
To these he added d-kwa’-ko-ci without sticks and a handful of 
scattering meal. Having received each his own bundle with cere- 
mony, Pi’-tci and A-me’-to-la left the kib-va. The former took the 
trail past Wal’-4 and Po-lak’-ka’s house in the plain, and continuing 
around the south side of the mesa came up the west trail. A-me’- 
to-la visited a distant spring to the west, where he made his offer- 
ings. We did not learn the exact position of the shrines and 4é- 
ho'-ki visited by these two priests. Repeated calls were then made 
from the housetop and from the roof of the kib-va calling together 
the women, and in no short time a number had assembled. 

Kwats’-4-kwa took a twig, to which were attached three nd-kzd’- 
ko-ci at equal intervals, and set it upright in the northwest corner 
of the fireplace. He likewise made two other twigs with four #@- 
hkwa'-ko-ci attached. The fate of these was not observed. 

At about six p. m. a procession of women proceeded down the 
south trail to the spring Da@-wa’-pa. Su-pe-la led the line, carrying 
a bowl of meal, two 4a’-hos, and two sticks, to each of which four 
feathers were tied. His body and face were daubed with white. 
There followed him a second priest bearing the a’-¢c/, standard. 
Behind came the women and girls with hair tied up but not in 
whorls, At the end of the line was the priest Cys’-ki-mair, holding 


* The fossil is called £6-az’-cho-ko. The same name was given for the 
whole bundle. 
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a terraced bowl and aspergill. The procession first went to the 
spring (Dda-wa'-pa),* and placed two éa’-hos and several twigs with 
feathers at the edge of the water. The members then passed on to 
the shrine among the foot-hills to the south of the spring, where 
they formed a semicircle, facing the south, St-pe-la standing be- 
tween the shrine and the other persons present. All then waved 
twigs over the shrine and sang. Behind the semicircle of partici- 
pants stood Cys’-ki-mur, who threw drops of water from the asper- 
gill to the four cardinal points in the ceremonial circuit as the song 
went on. The sprinkler, Cys’-ki-mur, had white stripes painted on 
his breast, arms, and legs, wore a dance-kilt, and was profusely deco- 
rated with wampum. When this ceremony was finished all returned 
to the village. 

After the exercises at the shrine Su’-pe-la traced on the trail a 
figure in meal of two clouds, four feet wide, in which he stood. 
The women formed a line about thirty feet behind it, and a na’-¢c7 
was set in the trail, about seventy feet distant, by the head priestess. 
Su’-pe-la then made a short speech, and at a word the race began. 
As the racers mounted the first rise they were awaited by a crowd 
of boys and young men, and each runner was expected to throw 
some gift to the lookers-on. 

All hastened up the trail, and as the winner, ‘ Nellie,’’ entered 
the kib-va she returned the wa@’-¢c7, which she had taken in her hands 
from the trail, to its place. She then threw meal on the altar and 
passed to the south side of the kib-va, where Kwats’-4-kwa sat hold- 
ing acrook ft upright. This crook she touched with the palm of her 
hand. Each contestant in the race as she entered the kib-va passed 
to the altar, with the fireplace on her left, and then to Kwats’-a-kwa, 
touching the crook which he held aloft. After all the runners had 
done the same, mothers brought their children and made them fol- 
low the example of the racers. f 

At about ten o’clock in the evening of September oth the four 
priestesses placed as many 4@’-os in the southwest trail near In’-ti- 


* Da-wa’-pa, Sun Spring. This spring lies to the southeast of Wal’-pi, 
among the foot-hills. It is the scene of the O/-smow-ih celebration in 
the Flute Ceremony. 

+ The same that he held at the shrine in the next morning’s race. 

{At the close of the race Pi’-tci’s wife had a fit from overexertion in 
running up the mesa side. This episode caused a temporary suspension, 
but no omission of ceremonies. 
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wa’s house. The midnight ceremony of the night before the public 
dance was similar to that already described for last night, except 
that Kwats’-a-kwa, who is a young man, took A-mé6-te-la’s place in 
mixing the medicine. He was prompted many times. The sand 
picture had been destroyed in the midnight ceremony of the pre- 
ceding night, so that the episode of heaping the sand together was 
omitted in the second midnight performance. The length of most 
of the songs which were sung was about eight minutes; the longest 
twenty-seven. There seemed to be at least fourteen different mel- 
odies. From midnight to about three o’clock in the morning all 
the participants sang in the kib-va. At that time the chamber was 
crowded with men and women. 

At three o’clock a procession was formed, which marched out of 
the kib-va to the public dance-place, and formed two lines facing 
each other on the north and south side of a small crypt in the 
ground near the Antelope Rock. The line was complete on the 
west side of this crypt, but was open on the east, for no one was 
allowed to stand between the cavity and the point of sunrise, 

It was dark when the ceremony was performed, so that it was 
difficult to see what went on, although we had a position in the line 
near the extreme west. The lines of women first sang for about 
half an hour a weird song, keeping time by a slight swaying move- 
ment of their bodies. Sii’-pe-la then removed the cover of the 
cavity and dug open the chamber, which up to that time had been 
covered, and traced a line of meal from it toward the east. He 
then placed feather-sticks in the crypt, after having thoroughly 
cleaned it out. 

Each one of the singers then deposited in the cavity a twig with 
feathers tied upon it and threw sprinkling meal on their offerings. 
In doing so the women preceded the men, ‘The cover was then 
carefully replaced and the procession retired, some of the members 
entering the kib-va and others proceeding to their homes. The 
ceremony ceased before sunrise, and there were several spectators 
who had gathered on the housetops to observe this ceremony. Be- 
fore the long ceremony at midnight Kwéats’-a-kwa placed a long 
na-kwa'-ko-ci on one of the bundles of 4@-hos. After the ceremony 
described above he took this feather, left the kib-va, and placed 
it in the trail on the narrow neck of land betweenWal’-pi and 
Si-tcum’-o-vi. 

After the ceremony around the crypt, already described, Su’-pe-la 
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dressed the ZLd-one’-ta-ka, in a manner similar to his own dress 
in the ceremonies of the shrine near the spring Dd-wd’-pa, on 
on the evening before, and sent him with da’-hos to a spring far out 
in the plain to the south. The winner of the race of yesterday, 
already described, was dressed as the La-hone’-ma-nd, who at early 
dawn went off with Kwats’-4-kwa to take part in the following race, 
announcements for which were loudly made to the village by a 
herald* before dawn. 


September roth (Ninth Day).—Just before daybreak on the morn- 
ing of the Za-/a’-kdn-ta a girl dressed as the Ld-kone'-ma-na and 
Kwats’-4-kwa + went down the south trail to the spring among the 
foot-hills called Dad-wa'-pa. They first went to the edge of the 
water, and the priest sprinkled a little meal on feathers which were 
planted in the water, and then threw a pinch to the direction from 
which the sun rose. ‘They then proceeded about a hundred feet 
beyond the spring, following the trail to the plain. ‘There they 
halted, and the priest placed three 4a@’-hos across the trail and placed 
the Za-kone’-ma-na@ upon the trail in front of them, facing towards 
the pueblo. At her feet before her he placed a feather and drew 
around her aring of meal a few feet in diameter. He left her stand- 
ing in this position, from which she did not move, and, scattering 
meal as he went, started up the trail to the shrine near the first 
terrace. 

The girl was clothed in a white blanket and wore about the waist 
a thick white knotted sash. Her feet and hands were painted black 
and her chin was daubed with the same color, ‘bordered by a white 
band on each cheek. Four feathers were tied to the blanket on her 
back and one was fastened to her hair. The Zd-hone’-mda-nd carried 
a basket tray in her hand. She remained in the position where she 
had been placed by the priest for some time, continually glancing 
behind, watching for approaching racers: As soon as she caught a 
glimpse of the runners hastening along the trail over the plain she 


* Several calls were made from the housetops and from the top of the 
kib-va summoning the women. It is customary for the herald to call 
several times previous to a race, as has been noted in the Flute, the 
Antelope, and Snake races. 

{+ Su/’-pe-la during the ceremony at the shrine near Ddé-wa’-pa on the 
evening of September 9th and Kwats’-4-kwa during the race described 
above both wore a ceremonial-dance kilt and had their bodies and faces 
daubed with white. 
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started to run toward the priest, who had taken his position near 
the shrine, as stated above. 

The priest meanwhile made four cloud symbols in meal over the 
trail upon which he stood. He held in his hand a crook, and as 
the girl, followed by the runners, approached, all as they passed 
touched this crook with the palms of their hands, and then hastened 
by him on the run up the mesa side, overtaking the Zd-hone'-mana. 
After all had passed the priest, he followed, having first deposited 
the crook in the shrine. All ran the whole distance up the mesa, 
passing through the plaza just as the dance was taking place, and 
hastened down the kib-va entrance. 


The Public Dance. —The women who performed the public dance 
formed in line just outside of the kib-va at sunrise. The head 
priestess carried the #@’-fc/ and her own bundle of feather plumes. 
The other chiefs bore their bundles of 4a’-Aos, the third and fourth 
carrying water-gourds and prayer-plumes. The novices bore ears 
of corn, and all the other participants carried flat tray baskets. 
The dancers formed an open circle in the court, and as the racers 
came up they ran through this circle of women. Some of the 
women dancers wore embroidered blankets, others the white blanket 
with the red border, and several ordinary blue mantas. There were 
thirty-six women and girls in the circle, and five of the women car- 
ried babies on their backs. 

After all the racers had come up, the circle was broken and the 
dancers left the court without ceremony, but only the five who led 
the procession carried back again the things from the altar. These 
five formed a line west of the fireplace, facing the east, and holding 
the objects in their hands in front of them moved them in unison 
in a circle six times in a horizontal plane. Then they returned the 
objects to the altar. The participants in the dance now partook of 
breakfast in their houses, not in the kib-va. 

In the public celebration of the Za’-/a-kén-ta during the rest of 
the day two personages (PI. III, figs. 1, 2), who did not appear at 
sunrise, took part. These two were women, dressed exactly alike, 
who performed interesting ceremonies. The dress of these women 
was as follows: Their feet and back of their hands and arms were 
painted yellow, and a yellow band two inches broad was made 
above the ankle. A band of the same color was made above the 
wrist. ‘Their moccasins were adorned with fancy heel-plates made 
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of leather and yarn, and an embroidered blanket was thrown over 
each shoulder. An embroidered dance-kilt was placed on the left 
shoulder and a heavy knotted sash was tied around the waist. 
Hanks of yarn were made into anklets, and the hair, unbound, 
hung down the back. Each woman carried a bundle containing 
basket trays and bowls. When she had adjusted her bundle A-mo’- 
te-la took the medicine bowl and filled his mouth with the liquid 
and blew it over her face. He then sprinkled and covered her face 
with yellow sunflower meal, after which he painted a black streak 
across the eyebrows and from the corners of the mouth to the ears. 

The head-dress of which we have spoken was then placed on her 
head. Each woman was then given two half ears of corn, on which 
two feathers had been attached. Pi’-tci’s adornment and dress 
(Pl. III, fig. 2) were as follows: His feet and legs up to the knees 
were painted yellow, and a broad band, three inches wide, was 
drawn above his waist, with three parallel yellow finger-marks on 
each breast, back, and shoulders. His arms, from the wrist to the 
elbow, were adorned with three yellow streaks and a yellow spot 
was plastered on, the lock of hair in front of the ear. He wore 
fancy anklets, yarn garters, and the ceremonial kilt, over which was 
tied a woman’s sash, from which hung a fox-skin. He had a string 
of bells tied to his left leg and highly colored bunches of white and 
yellow feathers fastened on his head. Women’s ear-rings hung 
from his ears and abundant necklaces of shell and turquoise sur- 
rounded his neck. His hair hung down his back and to his left 
wrist was attached a hank of yarn. His face was painted yellow, 
with black stripes. When Pi’-tci and the two maidens had been 
dressed and decorated the women went out into the plaza and, 
forming in a horseshoe-shaped figure (Pl. III, fig. 3), began to sing. 
Each woman carried a flat basket,** which she raised up and down 


*’fhe flat trays which are carried in the hands of the women dancers 
vary in size from ten inches to a foot and a half in diameter. They are 
ordinarily decorated with symbolic figures, among which those of the 
butterfly, the lightning snakes, and Sa@’-/i-ko may be mentioned. 

These trays are ordinarily used in ceremonials for the reception of meal 
and are at present not made in any considerable numbers on the east 
mesa. The trays from O-rai’-bi differ very considerably from those of 
the other mesas, and as a general thing among them aboriginal colors 
are used. 

The basket is made of a coil, the peripheral end of which is either very 
nicely bound or ragged. It has been stated that in the former case the 
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as she sang, bending her body forward from the hips in accord with 
the music. 

While ‘they were singing Pi’-tci came out of the goat kib-va, fol- 
lowed by the two women. With the meal which he carried he 
drew two parallel lines, each about two feet long, upon the ground, 
crossed by a third at right angles. (Compare this with O'-mow-ih- 
fong-ya in the kib-va.) The women halted about ten feet behind 
him, and threw into this figure the ear of corn with feathers appended 
to it which she carried. After they had thrown the corn Pi’-tci 
picked it up and handed it back tothe women. _ Pi’-tci then advanced 
about twenty-five feet, made a similar figure in meal, and the corn 
was again cast into the squares. Four or five of these figures were 
made, one after another, before the trio reached the ring of dancers, 
and the last meal figure was drawn on the ground within the circle 
of singers. 

Having led the maidens to this place, Pi’-tci retired. ‘The two 
women undid their bundles and placed them on the ground. The 
bowls which they contained were soon seized, but the baskets they 
took up one by one and stood facing each other. Moving back 
and forth, crossing the circles several times, they at last halted, 
facing each other, and each threw a basket into the crowd of spec- 
tators standing near by. ‘This was the occasion of a great scramble 
for the gifts, in which many of the young men present took part. 
Relatives of the woman who threw the baskets were not eligible to 
receive them, and in one case where the young girl who caught a 
basket thus thrown had it taken from her. Much fun and jollity 
prevailed throughout, and in some cases the struggle for the tray 
lasted several minutes. The two women then returned to the kib-va, 
doffed their ceremonial clothing, and two others were decorated 
with paint and dressed in the same garments. They later performed 
the same ceremony as that already described, but Pi’-tci did not ex- 
change his part in the ceremony with any other person. On that 


basket was made by a married woman, in the latter by a maid. The 
style of ornamentation of these baskets is an instructive one to study and 
presents many interesting questions of symbolism. The prevailing colors 
used are white, straw color, greens, and reds. Black is also extensively 
used. These basket trays can be readily distinguished from the larger 
and deeper baskets, which are generally purchased from the neighboring 
tribes and are among the most beautiful objects which are made by these 
Indians. 
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evening and on the four subsequent nights the four chief priestesses 
slept in the kib-va. We left the plaza in the middle of the after- 
noon, and consequently did not witness the end of the Za’-/a-hén-ta, 
so that there were possibly other minor events which escaped us. 

It will be noticed that in the exercises which Pi’-tci performs in 
making figures on the ground into which the women threw offer- 
ings there is a resemblance to what has been described in the Flute 
celebration. This can be interpreted as one more of those remark- 
able similarities which run through so many of the ceremonies of 
these people. 


EXPLANATION OF THE PLATES. 


PLATE I. 
Paraphernalia of the dance and altar. 
Fig. 1. Head-dress. This figure shows the head-dress or coronet worn by 
the two women who accompanied Pi’-tci on the ninth day. 
Fig. 2. Three bundles of 0@’-hos lying on the rectangular lines of meal. 


Fig. 3. The sand mosaic. ‘The conventional markings for colors in her- 
aldry are used in this figure. 


Fig. 4. The large 2a@’-tcz. 

Fig. 5. A bundle of 6@’-hos similar to those shown in fig. 2, seen from 
one side. The relative position of the bundles of J@’-hos to the 
sand picture is preserved in figures 2 and 3. 


PEATE Il. 


The uprights of the altar in the 1a/-/a-kon-ta. 


PLATE III. 
The dancers. 


Fig. 1. The two women who accompany Pi’-tci, and who throw the basket 
trays on the dance of the ninth day. 


Fig. 2. Pi’-tci and one of the women. 


Fig. 3. The dance of the women with basket trays on the plaza during 
the ninth day. 
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SPANISH BLOOD AMONG THE NATIVES oF MinpDanao.—According 
to Professor Blumentritt (in Aus/and for November 9, 1891) the 
Spanish writers, misled by the name “ Moros”’ (Moors), popularly 
applied to these people, were wrong in considering them descend- 
ants of the Arabs. As a-matter of fact, he considers that there is 
much less Arab than Spanish-Mexican blood in their veins. 

For two centuries the natives of Mindanao plundered the shores 
of the Philippine islands annually, and carried off into slavery not 
only thousands of Christian Malays, but many Spanish half-breeds, 
Besides, not a few of the soldiers from the Spanish garrisons in Min- 
danao, who were largely Mexicans and Peruvians, deserted, embraced 
Islam, and married native girls. 


A NEw JouRNAL, Ze Congo [ilustré, has been published weekly in 
Brussels since December 25, 1891. This journal, which proposes to 
treat of the ‘‘ travels and labors of Belgians in the Congo Free State,”’ 
is an attractive looking paper with numerous excellent illustrations, 
and contains much ethnographic matter, as will be seen from the 
following titles of articles already published: ‘‘ The Congo dwarfs,”’ 
‘« Fetishes,’’ ‘‘ The Nation of the Niam-Niam,’’ ‘‘Coins’’ [native 
and introduced], ‘The first contact of Europeans with the primi- 
tive peoples of the Congo basin,’’ ‘* Polygamy,”’’ etc. 


ARROW WITH ‘‘ FORESHAFT’’ IN SOUTHEASTERN MExico.—Close 
to the Guatemalan boundary, among the little-known Lacandon 
Indians, Dr. Karl Sapper found arrows with reed shafts, but having 
the anterior half of the shaft made of light wood, sometimes a smooth 
rod, sometimes provided with numerous barbs. The arrow-heads 
are of flint, worked with a tool made of antler.—Aws/and, Novem- 


ber 9, 1891. 


THE WELL-KNOWN NORWEGIAN TRAVELLER, A. Jacobsen, has 
recently made an expedition to the region round the mouth of the 
Amur for the purpose of making ethnographical collections for the 
Museum fiir Volkskunde at Berlin. An account of his journey and 
of his very interesting collections is given by Dr. Rink in the last 
number of the Geografisk Tidskrift. 
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LEGEND OF THE FOUNDING OF THE IROQUOIS 
LEAGUE. 


BY J. N. B. HEWITT. 


In the summer of 1888 the following legend concerning the found- 
ing of the League of the Iroquois was taken down on paper by me 
in the original Onondaga-Iroquoian tongue from the dictation of 
my friend Ska-na-wa’-ti, chief and fire-keeper John Buck, of the 
Reserve of the Six Nations, Ontario, Canada. The translation is my 
own, and is substantially literal. 

Owing to the great difficulty of putting on paper an unwritten 
language, and especially a long legend therein, Ska-na-wa-ti was 
compelled to dictate from two to five or six words and then wait 
until they could be transferred to paper by me; so that the whole 
was related disconnectedly, many passages being repeated several 
times. For this reason the legend is rather too concise and senten- 
tial than diffuse, and its periods are not so rounded and full as they 
would be were this legend spoken or related connectedly and with- 
out interruption. It relates what purports to be the chief events 
synchronous with the founding of the League and sets forth as well 
the ostensible aims and objects of the confederation, Metaphoric 
and symbolic expressions are common throughout. It is noteworthy 
that in this legend supreme preéminence is not given to Hiawatha 
(Hai-yo"-hwat’-ha’), and that he is placed merely on an equality with 
the leading spirits who took part in the formation of the confederacy. 
It may not be digressing too much to remark here that the greater 
part of the miraculous and mythic doings misapplied by the vulgar 
and uninitiated to Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, such as the story of the white 
canoe, the clearing of the rivers from obstructions and monsters, 
belongs really to the character of the Sky-god, Tha-ro"-hya-wa’’-ko". 
Such confusion is not unusual among those who are uninitiated and 
unversed in the myths and polity of their own people. 

It may not be amiss to remark here that the use of the Six Songs 
among other things in the founding of the Extended-House shows 
that the body of rites and customs pertaining to the ancient decen- 
nial Dead-feast, common to many, if not all, of the Iroquoian tribes 
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and peoples, was mainly the basis upon which the institutions of 
the Extended-House were established. But this is not the place nor 
the time to discuss this matter. The legend is as follows: 

In the times of our forefathers it came to pass that although the 
people unbanked many council-fires they utterly failed to transact 
any business, Tha-do-da’-ho’, the notorious and unscrupulous wizard 
and tyrant, brought all their plans to nought. 

The chiefs of these people sitting in secret session chose, at last, 
a secluded spot for the purpose of holding a public council, but the 
wily Tha-do-da’-ho’, by means of his spies, who were everywhere, 
was soon informed of the time and place of the council, and divin- 
ing that the purpose of the chiefs was to devise means of curbing 
his despotic power and unbridled passions he resolved to be present 
at the council. 

The place chosen for the council was on the shore of a lake. 
When the appointed time had come for the council the great wizard 
and assassinator hastened to be at the chosen place of meeting before 
all others. Having arrived there, he seated himself facing the lake ; 
there he sat with bowed head, silent but forbidding. He knew that 
most of the people would come in boats on the lake. Soon many 
boats, full of people, began to arrive, and the people made their 
canoes fast hard by the place where Tha-do-da-ho’ was seated. 
Whereupon Tha-do-da-ho’, rising to an upright position, stood and 
in a loud voice called to those people who were still on the lake and 
said, ‘‘ Hasten, hurry yourselves, or you will all soon be destroyed. 
See, a wind is coming, and it may soon cause you all to drown.”’ 

The people looked and saw the approaching hurricane, which was 
of unwonted fury. It destroyed all the people who had not landed. 
The chiefs felt that Tha-do-da-ho’ had brought on this hurricane by 
his incantations to do just what it had done, and they one and all 
said, ‘* Tha-do-da-ho’ has again defeated all our plans,’’ 

Again the chiefs appointed another place and another time for a 
council, ‘Tha-do-da-ho’ was, as before, put in possession of the de- 
tails of the proposed council; this, it was thought, he learned by 
means of his skill in the occult craft of wizards—of men dealing in 
the supernatural and superhuman,—but in fact he secured it by means 
of a band of unscrupulous spies and assassins, who were bound by 
common interests to do his least bidding. 

When the appointed time had arrived for the meeting a vast 
concourse of people assembled at the chosen place. The people 
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constructed temporary cabins or lodges near that of the great chief 
Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’. Then it was found that their great adversary was 
present also, which had a depressing effect upon all the people, for 
they all feared the blood-thirsty Tha-do-da-ho’, whose vengeance 
when provoked knew no bounds and respected no ties of blood. 

The daughter of Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ went a short distance in the 
forest to gather fagots for her fire, when Tha-do-da-ho’ seeing her 
looked skywards and shouted, ‘‘ Look ye up; some living thing is 
falling. What is it?’’ All eyes were now upturned, and they saw 
a beautiful creature flying down toward the place where the daughter 
of Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ was gathering wood. She at once took up her 
bundle of fagots and started for her lodge, but now all the people 
were rushing forward to see the falling object, and in the tumult the 
daughter of Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, being great with child, was knocked 
down and trampled on by the onrushing mass of people. It was 
afterwards found that she had been trodden to death, to the great 
sorrow of her father, Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’. In his great grief he ex- 
claimed, ‘ It has gone ill with us; all my children are now gone 
from me; they have been destroyed by Tha-do-da-ho’, and he has 
spoiled all our plans. It now behooves me to go abroad among 
other people. I will start now. ‘I will spdt-the-sky’ [meaning 
that he would go directly south].”’ 

Then he entered the forest, and going directly south crossed the 
Onondaga mountain. As he traveled he came to a lake, and fol- 
lowed its shore until he came to the middle of it—that is, to a point 
midway from the ends of the lake—and there he stood and looked 
and saw a multitude of ducks floating on the surface of the lake. 
Addressing himself to the ducks, Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ called out ina 
loud voice, saying, ‘‘Attend ye to this matter, ye floating boats.’’ 
Thereupon the multitude of ducks flew up, taking up with them all the 
water in the lake. Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ went a short distance into the 
now empty lake and began to dig into the mud, and took therefrom 
a small quantity of wampum which he placed in his traveling pouch. 

Then arising he again took up his journey, and having gone a 
short distance and after crossing a mountain he stopped and said, 
‘* This place shall be called Onondeya’yne.’’ Then, changing his 
course, he turned and went eastward. He pursued this direction 
until he came to a place covered with a young growth of tall hickory 
trees. Here he halted and said, ‘‘ This place shall be called Onéfi- 
nukaes’ke’’ ¢., at the tall hickories’’]. 
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Having passed this place, he finally came to a cabin and entered 
it. The man of the cabin said to him, ‘‘ My unfortunate younger 
brother, Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, what evil thing has come to pass that 
causes you to wander purposelessly in thy greatness?’’ Hai-yo"- 
hwat-ha’, answering, said, ‘‘Tha-do-da-ho’ is mad. He has de- 
stroyed my three children. ‘They were all I had, and Tha-do-da-ho’ 
has slaughtered them.’’ ‘Then the owner of the cabin said, ‘‘ You 
must remain here now. We will possess this place equally. You 
shall learn what matters are being discussed by the chiefs.”’ 

So for some time he abode there with his host ; but nothing was 
ever told him of what the chiefs were discussing in their councils, 
and the mind of Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ was greatly troubled. Finally he 
left the cabin in silence and went into a field of growing corn, where 
he found a temporary lodge of bark. In it he seated himself and, 
binding a belt of wampum about his head and taking a bundle of 
waimpum strings, he sang a song, saying, ‘‘ Some very vainglorious 
people say, ‘thou and I will possess these things equally ; you shall 
know what things are transpiring in council; but only falsely have 
they spoken.’’’ He was aware that some one was listening to what 
he said. The person who had heard what he sang ran quickly to 
the cabin and related what he had seen and heard. The chief said, 
‘¢Go, bring him back into the house.’’ When they reached the 
temporary lodge Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ had gone. Having resumed his 
journey, he traveled on until he came to another cabin, which he 
entered. The host said to him, ‘‘ Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, what has hap- 
pened that you wander purposelessly in your greatness, for you are 
worthy of the highest homage?” Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ replied, ‘‘ Tha- 
do-da-ho’ is mad. He is angry and rages. Thence I have come. 
My three children have perished. Tha-do-da-ho’ destroyed them, 
and then I came away. I was angry and troubled. I split-the-sky 
in my journey.’’ At that the host said, ‘‘In what kind of place 
does Tha-do-da-ho’ abide?’’ Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ replied, ‘‘ From it 
smoke arises upward until it touches the sky. There Tha-do-da-ho’ 
dwells.’’ ‘The host answered, ‘‘I will inform the chiefs concerning 
this; perhaps they may have something to say upon the matter.’’ 

Then De-ka-na-wi-da, for it was he who lived there, requested 
Hai-yo"-hwat-ha to remain with him, and he laid the matter, as he 
had promised, before the council to learn its judgment regarding it. 

After discussing the matter for a time the chiefs finally decided 
to wait upon Tha-do-da-ho’. Replying, De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘ If 
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so, then produce your wampum-strings ;’’ but they had none. To 
remedy this they began stringing common shells on threads of skin 
to represent twelve matters or themes. At this juncture De-ka-na- 
wi-da said, ‘‘ Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, what theme or matter can you add 
to what we have ?’’ Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’, taking up his pouch of wam- 
pum-strings, said, ‘‘ This that I hold in my hand is what I will con- 
tribute.’’ Thanking him, De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘’The thing which 
we shall customarily use hereafter is now complete. This shall en- 
dure for all time.’’ Out of the pouch thirteen wampum-strings, 
representing thirteen matters or themes, were taken out, and they 
placed them on a horizontal pole or rod. They gazed upon the 
array of wampum-strings and were very greatly pleased, exclaiming, 
*¢ We will use these in our work. ‘They will be of great benefit to 
us.’? Then the wampum was placed in parcels. Te-ka-iq-ho’-ké" 
had one, Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ one, and Tca’-te-ka-iq’-hwa-te’ one, mak- 
ing three persons. ‘Then they said, ‘‘It is now our duty to work. 
We must go to the place where Tha-do-da-ho’ abides. We will 
straighten and reconstruct his mind, so that he may again have the 
mind of a human being.”’ 

“Let us,’’ said De-ka-na-wi-da, ‘‘express our gratitude.’”’ In 
doing this he said, ‘‘ Yo-ghén’ — — —,;”’’ to which the assembied 
chiefs rejoined, ‘‘ — — —.’’ Then De-ka-na-wi-di sang 
solemnly, saying, ‘‘Haz-2, hai-t, hi’-7, ka-ya'-ne-& tes-ke-no"-héit-ne’ ; 
hat-t, hat-t, hi’-¢, ka-ya'-ne-&" etc., etc., of what 
is called the Six Songs. De-ka-na-wi-da then said, ‘‘ This shall be 
observed as a custom forall time. They shall sing the Six Songs as 
occasion requires, for the prosperity and common weal of all.”’ 

De-ka-na-wi-da continued, ‘‘ Who will go to seek the smoke of 
Tha-do-da-ho’?’’ Tai’-he said, ‘‘I will go;’’ but De-ka-na-wi-da 
said, ‘‘ It would not be auspicious for us to have you go. Two per- 
sons are required to go.’’ Then two men said, ‘‘ We are willing to 
go.’ De-ka-na-wi-da replied, ‘‘ You two will be acceptable mes- 
sengers.”’ 

That night the two spies started on their journey, and when they 
reached the end of the clearing surrounding the council-house they 
transformed themselves into crows and flew on their journey of dis- 
covery, passing over the tops of forests, watching and carefully 
scanning the horizon to find the smoke they were commissioned to 
seek. Finally they saw a smoke arising, and they flew toward the 
place whence it arose, and, assuming again the human shape, they 
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entered the cabin and found that it was not the abode of Tha-do- 
da-ho’. The master of the cabin said to them, ‘‘I place myself like 
a great tree-trunk in the path of De-ka-na-wi-da, so that whatever he 
may intend to do he will find me in his path, lying there, so that 
he must take me with him in his enterprise. If you two find the 
smoke, pass this way on your return trip and let me know what you 
have learned about the smoke and fire of Tha-do-da-ho’, the wizard.’’ 

When night had come, the two spies, with assurances to their 
host that they would report to him the success or failure of their 
errand, left the cabin. As they reached the limits of the forest they 
again transformed themselves into crows and flew over the forests, 
intently scanning the horizon in all directions to discover, if possi- 
ble, the smoke of Tha-do-da-ho’. After a long search they found 
asmoke rising like a huge pillar to the very sky. When they 
reached the borders of the forest surrounding the place where they 
saw the smoke arising, they assumed again their human form, and 
entered the long-house whence issued the smoke. Upon entering 
the door, they immediately asked if that was the abode of Tha-do- 
da-ho’, and the astonished by-standers, in a loud warning whisper 
said, ‘* Z¢i, tci, tci, ¢c?,’’ to enjoin silence upon them, as it was 
death to any one who so far forgot himself as to speak louder than 
a soft whisper in the presence of the sorcerer. ‘Then the inmates of 
the long house pointed to the shape which represented the wizard 
in the flesh. The two spies looked and they were struck speechless 
and motionless by seeing a thing—a shape—that was not human 
but rather supernatural and deformed ; for the hair of Tha-do-da- 
ho’ was composed of writhing, hissing serpents, his hands were 
like unto the claws of a turtle, and his feet like unto bear’s claws in 
size and were awry like those of a tortoise, and his body was cinct- 
ured with many folds of his membrum virile—truly a misshapen 
monster. 

The two spies quickly left the place, and when they had reached 
the forest they resumed their crow-forms, and then flying back to 
the first-found smoke, they stopped there, as they had promised, 
and related what they had seen around the council-fire of Tha-do- 
da-ho’. ‘The head-chief, who was their former host, again said to 
them, ‘‘I place myself across the path of De-ka-na-wi-da like a 
great tree-trunk ; so that whatever De-ka-na-wi-da may decide to 
do, he must take me up with him.”’ 

Having fulfilled their promise, the two messengers resumed their 
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journey homeward, and very soon reached their home, for they flew 
in the form of crows. Upon their arrival De-ka-na-wi-da asked, 
‘¢ Did you two find the smoke ?”” They answered, ‘‘ We found the 
smoke. ‘The thing we saw was horrifying. Tha-do-da-ho’ is not 
human ; he is daimonic and supernatural.’’ De-ka-na-wi-da, re- 
plying, said, ‘‘ We must go to the place where Tha-do-da-ho’ abides. 
It is our duty to endeavor to reconstruct his mind, so that he 
shall again have the mind of a human being. If we can accom- 
plish this great work we shall be fortunate, and we shall reap fruit- 
ful benefits from it. In this enterprise we must use the ‘ thirteen 
matters’ or ‘ topics.’ Now, let us go where Ni-ha-yéfi-ta’-ko’-na (the 
Great Tree) lives, and when we arrive there we shall say, ‘ Now 
we have come. It is necessary that we two shall work together.’ 
Now then, let us go to the place where ‘Tha-do-da-ho’ dwells.’’ All 
assented, saying, ‘‘ Let us now take up our journey.’’ ‘The leader, 
De-ka-na-wi-da, then said, ‘‘ When we have reached our destination, 
the habitation of Tha-do-da-ho’, we shall make a fire for him ‘at 
the wood’s edge.’ We will speak to him and we shall hail him by 
congratulatory words. We will also tell him that we have a matter 
in which he is concerned ; but this latter shall come to pass in the 
‘Principal Place.’’’ Having completed their labors here, they took 
up their journey, singing as they went the song called A+¢-ha-hi- 
no”’-ke. Before long they reached the place where Ni-ha-yéfi-ta-ko-na 
or O-’tatc-heq-te’ did dwell, where they were requested to spend 
the rest of the day. Complying with this, they remained there 
over night. In the morning they said, ‘‘ Let us take up our jour- 
ney,’’ and they started together. They sang as they journeyed 44 
ha-hi-no” -ke. Finally they arrived at the edge of the forest, where 
ends the cleared land and where the underbrush grew in dense 
clusters ; they were now near their destination. Hai-yo"-hwat’-ha’ 
said to his companions, ‘‘ We are now at our journey’s end,’’ and 
immediately they halted. Whereupon De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘ Let 
us now send some one to notify them of our arrival.’’ This was 
done. ‘The messenger notified the resident councilors of their ar- 
rival, saying, ‘* They ordered me their cane to come here; they have 
kindled their fire at the edge of the woods, and there we will meet, 
beside the thorny underbrush.”’ 

The resident chiefs went to the place where the fire had been 
kindled, and there they met the visiting chiefs. ‘Then the prelimi- 
nary business, called 0-Aé7'-ton’ ka-ig-hwa-teg'-kwi ofi-tat-non'-hén , 
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‘*the preliminary part in which mutual greetings are had.’’ Im- 
mediately after kindling a fire at the edge of the woods, the new- 
comers began to sing the Six Songs. Tha-do-da-ho’ heard the sing- 
ing and immediately a radical change came over his mind, for he 
was gladdened—transfigured—by the singing. When they had 
sung the Six Songs they said, ‘‘And now we will speak what we have 
to say. We will begin with his mind; we will change it into that 
of a human being. While we are making our address we will hold 
in our hand the short string of wampum ; we will also give him the 
Sea Gull’s wing [Ska-yes-ko’-na], which will be one of the firSt things 
to be done, for by this the land shall be preserved free from dirt and 
evil things. He will then meditate in peace and contentment. We 
will wean him from his ungovernable temper of mind, and we will 
cast it deep in the ground away fromhim. His hands we will mend 
and adjust, so that they will be like those of other men ; his hair of 
living serpents we will change from its snakehood, so that his hair 
may be like that of other men; and his hands, awry and misshapen 
as they are, we will make like those of a human being ; his feet also, 
deformed and unnatural as they are, we will change to the shape 
common to those of other men, and, lastly, that with which he is 
trussed, his membrum virile, we will reduce to its proper length and 
size—we will make it six thumb widths in length.’’ When these salu- 
tations were ended they said, ‘‘ Let us go to the Principal Place. The 
war chief will take them by the arm to conduct them -thither.’’ 
Arriving there, De-ka-na-wi-da arose and said, ‘‘ My pitiable brother 
Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ [this was the first in a long time that they had 
heard this name] came to my house. Moreover, he brought with 
him a matter of importance which he related to me. Does Tha- 
do-da-ho’ dwell in this place?’’ The inmates of the place whis- 
pered precatively, ‘‘ ¢ci, ¢ct,’’ to silence him, and only one 
of them dared to point him out with his finger. The visitors looked 
and were horrified. They saw Tha-do-da-ho’ ; he looked to be 
anything but human, for his hands were like the feet of a turtle, his 
feet like those of a bear, and his head, in lieu of hair, was wreathed 
and adorned with writhing and hissing serpents. Undaunted, 
De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘ We are now here. We came seeking Tha- 
do-da-ho’. Now, chiefs, unwrap again your matters.’’ Obedient 
to this command they took the wampum strings out of the pouch 
one by one, thirteen in number, representing as many matters of 
importance and moment, and they placed them in order on a hori- 
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zontal rod. This done, De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘ Let us express our 
thanks, for this is now being completed.’’ He then sang the Six 
Songs, saying : 
“‘Hat-t, hai-t, hi’ -t, hat-t, hat-t, hi’-i, hai-t, hat-t, hi’-« ; 
hat-i, hai-t, hi’-t, khe-ya’ -ta'-we" tes-khe-no"-héi'-ne’ ; 
my-offspring I-come-to-greet-them-again ; 
“‘ hat-t, hat-i, hi’-t, O-yé" -koit' -do" tes-khe-no"-héit-ne’ ; 
the war-chiefs I-come-to-greet-them-again ; 
hat-t, hat-t, hi’-t, wa’-koi'-ne’ ki’! tes-khe-no"-héii'-ne’ ; 
the body-of-women I-come-to-greet-them-again ; 
hat-t, hat-t, hi’ -t, hak-so'-ta ho-tt-ig-hwak'-neg ; 
my-grand-parents it-was-their-work ; 
hat-t, hai-t, hi’-t, hak-so'-ta tct-yat-hon-te-nyonk ;”” 
my-grand-parents do-ye-continue-to-listen-to-them. 


When these Six Songs were being sung Tha-do-da-ho’ listened 
attentively to them and even manifested a feeling of pleasure. Lastly, 
he raised his horrid head, an act he had never been known to do. 
Whereupon De-ka-na-wi-da, elated by this propitious sign of mental 
regeneration, exclaimed, ‘‘So let it come to pass. What we have 
undertaken is being accomplished in the manifestation of returning 
reason and anthropic feelings.’? Then Tha-do-da-ho’ spoke and 
said, ‘‘It gave me great pleasure to hear the singing of the Six 
Songs.’’ Again arising, De-ka-na-wi-da’ continued, ‘*‘ We have 
come here seeking a certain person ; we seek Tha-do-da-ho’. The 
mind that belongs to his body is not now that of a human being.’’ 
Then, taking his station near Tha-do-da-ho’, the speaker continued, 
‘‘ Now, we will reconstruct and straighten out thy mind. az-z, 
hat-t, hat-t, hat-t, hat-t, hai-¢, hai-t, a-ke-wi'-yo e-koit-he-wa’’-tha’.”” 

my-beautiful-thing, (it-is)-a-besom. 
Having repeated this song thrice, the speaker delivered a string of 
wampum and said, ‘‘ This song hereafter shall belong to you alone, 
It is called ‘ I-use-it-to-beautify-the-earth.’’’ It was now evident 
that the mind of Tha-do-da-ho’ had experienced a change. De-ka- 
na-wi-da, however, continued, ‘‘ There is yet another thing which 
it is our purpose to make straight and natural, and that is thy body. 
Thy feet are awry and misshapen. It was intended that the parts 
of the body of man should be natural in size and shape.’’ Then 
passing his hand over Tha-do-da-ho’ ’s feet, they instantly assumed 
the natural form of human feet, and he delivered another string of 
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wampum, Continuing, De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘ There is yet another 
thing to be made natural. We will now restore the shape of thy 
hands, also awry and deformed. Your hands shall [passing his 
hands over them] now be like those of men,’’ and delivered another 
string of wampum. Still speaking, De-ka-na-wi-da said, ‘‘It was 
not intended that men should have snakes in lieu of hair,’’ and 
brushing them from his head and casting them away, he added, 
‘*Thy head shall now be like that of a human being ;”’ he then 
delivered another wampum-string. ‘‘ One other thing remains,’’ 
said De-ka-na-wi-da ; ‘‘ it was not intended that this should be thus,’’ 
and then unwinding from the body of Tha-do-da-ho’ the many 
fathoms of the membrum virile with which he was girdled many 
times and measuring with the eye its natural length, De-ka-na-wi-da 
cut away the excessive length, saying, ‘‘ This shall be so long,’’ and 
held in his hand a wampum-string as he spoke and then delivered 
it, but when he let go the cut member, there was dermal recession. 
He made three several attempts to reduce the recession, delivering 
every time a string of wampum, but he failed. Then the chiefs said, 
‘« Although this will not submit, yet it will not mow have the potency 
to kill persons ; hence, leave it; it will make no more trouble.’’ 
Thus they made and changed Tha-do-da-ho’ into a natural man, 
When they had accomplished this great work they exclaimed- 
‘“‘We have now redeemed Tha-do-da-ho’. Everything will now 
prosper in a natural and peaceful manner. It is now our duty to 
work, first, to secure to the nations peace and tranquillity.’’ De-ka- 
na-wi-da and Hai-yo"-hwat-ka’ then added, ‘‘ We must now work for 
the good of the Commonyealth and its laws as our second great ob- 
ject. We rejoice that we have been able to do what we have accom- 
plished. We must labor continuously on the law and the Common- 
wealth. We must now work on that which is the guarantee of our 
welfare and which is of the greatest moment and importance. Are 
there not nights when there is danger that one may kill another, to 
our mischief? It is this matter which we must set right, so that the 
nations of Natural Man* may dwell in peace and tranquillity, undis, 
turbed by the shedding of blood. In the first place, the chiefs must 
be patient, long-suffering, and courageous in the cause of right and 
equity. ‘This applies to the chiefs and the war-chiefs who shall fill 
these offices. All this must be done for the sole object of peace and 


*The term ‘‘Natural Man”? is the literal translation of the present 
Iroquois name for ‘‘ Indian ’’—Ofi-kwe-hofi-we. 
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quietness. We are bound also to carry this Law around and show 
it to all the nations, and we will name it the Great Law—the Great 
Law of Equity; for all, all the nations without exception, hate us 
of the ‘Extended-House.’ Besides, it is a fact that battle-axes are 
crossed and men are slaughtering one another ; so now we have put 
this evil from the earth. We have cast it deep down into the earth. 
Into one bundle have we gathered the causes of war, and have cast 
this bundle away. Yea, we even uprooted a tall pine tree, making 
a very deep hole in the earth ; and at the bottom of this hole runs 
a swift water-current. Into this current have we thrown the causes 
of wars and strife. Our great-grandchildren shall not see them, for 
we have set back in its former place the great tall pine tree. 

‘‘Again, we have shaded ourselves under a gigantic tree with very 
long leaves. This treé we ourselves have set up. Under it we will 
habitually rest in the shadow of its great leaves, because the shade 
of it will be pleasant and beautiful. This thing as well: All the 
nations will look upon the Law, and all Natural Mankind will like 
and desire it. Never again shall we be in fear. All the nations of 
Natural Mankind will then dwell in peace and tranquillity, for they 
all have placed their minds there—have given their allegiance to it. 
Wampum was given by them to confirm their words and to preserve 
them as well. They all became of one mind, and they were rejoiced 
and happy. Now we have formed ourselves—the nations—into one 
round and compact body. We have also taken one another by the 
hands and arms. We have put our minds in one place. This has 
been done. Furthermore, we must have but one head, one tongue, 
and but one blood in our bodies. 

‘* More than this, we have erected a tree which has put forth a 
Great White Root which goes toward the west, the sunsetting ; an- 
other which goes toward the sunrising, the east; another which goes 
toward the mid-sky, the south ; another which goes toward the place 
of cold, the north. These are the Roots of the Law of Natural Men. 
Upon these the tree stands and spreads forth its branches. On its 
top sits a bird, named Ska-ji-e’-na’ (the eagle). It stands alone in 
its unrivaled eyesight, being in this respect unequaled by any other 
thing. This bird keeps a lookout in all directions, and should it 
see approaching us that which will be our death and destruction it 
will inform us thereof. Some time, perhaps, we may be in a deplor- 
able condition. This will have the power to aid us in our need. A 
council-fire in behalf of this Law shall be kindled for all nations. 
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Such a fire shall be lighted for the Tcerokis and one as well for the 
Thas-ta-he-tci, or the Hurons and Wyandots, so that all may work 
out this Law and so that the purpose of having all Natural Men re- 
ceive this Law may be executed. We shall also kindle such a fire 
for the Seven Nations living toward the sunrising, so that they can 
work in behalf of this Law, and in their turn light such fires among 
the nations living still farther toward the east than they do.’’ De- 
ka-na-wi-da then ceased speaking. 

The Seven Nations did light such fires for the nations living still 
farther toward the sunrising. All received the Great Law, and 
worked together for the good and welfare of all Natural Men. Then 
men went toward the south, visiting the Tcerokis in behalf of this 
Law, and a council-fire of this Law was lighted for them. These men 
then went toward the west, where they kindled similar fires for the 
Tyo-non-ta-te’-ka’ (Tionontates) and the Thas-ta-he-tci’ (Wyandots). 
All these nations received this Law—this fire of the council-fire of 
the Extended-House (of the Iroquois). 

Then they said, ‘‘ We have completed our task. Nevermore will 
any one hear it said, ‘There lie the bodies of persons who have 
been assassinated ;’ that is the matter which we have accomplished, 
which is to work in the Law to secure to all the nations peace and 
prosperity, to secure to all Men of Nature for all time the benefits of 
living in peace ; that all affairs and matters shall be left to the judg- 
ment of the chiefs for their decision ; that this may endure for all 
time ; that they shall work according to the Great Law upon which 
we have built this structure. And when this matter will extend 
itself in all directions, there may be some who will not be willing 
to receive it, but we shall not be reprehensible, since we have offered 
it to them—to the nations of Natural Men living alongside any 
Great White Root of the Great Law. We have likewise laid our 
heads upon these Roots for mutual protection. It may be that at some 
future time we may become few and feeble, then we must go to find 
a great elm tree for a support. It may be that after the lapse of 
time some person may come and will see this Root (or, one of these 
roots) extending along, and seeing that it is a Root beautiful beyond 
measure, will raise his hatchet and will strike it into the Root—blood 
will flow from the Root, we all shall feel it. Whenever we have felt 
this, we shall know that he who has struck his hatchet into the Root 
does not desire to receive the Great Law. Then we will look and 
we shall see the back of the retreating culprit, and before he has 
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gone far something occult and supernatural will happen to him, for 
blood shall come forth from his mouth, and there will be yet power 
to repeat this mystic stroke upon him. Whosoever will thus use his 
hatchet does not like the Great Law belonging to the various tribes 
of Natural Men.”’ 

De-ka-na-wi-da now said, ‘‘ We have thus completed this whole 
matter. Permit me to say to you, apply yourselves diligently to all 
the duties you have taken upon yourselves ; faithfully perform every 
responsibility, because to you is entrusted the preservation and set- 
tlement of all things. My mind will now grow in the fruition of 
pleasure and contentment. Moreover, there shall be signs for iden- 
tification as to those who shall become chiefs. Thus, besides, we 
will give the tokens and symbols thereof. So we will add thereto 
the horns by which they may be known—by which they shall be dis- 
tinguished from all others—so that they can say, ‘ These are chiefs.’ ’’ 

When their labors were at an end, De-ka-na-wi-da, resuming his 
address, said, ‘‘ Let my name never be named (as an official of the 
League). No one shall be appointed to succeed me, as others can 
advise you; but having founded the Extended-House, a work which 
no other person could have done, I shall be seen no more of any 
man.’’ Then, crossing through the Extended-House, he went to 
Sta-te’ ; there he lies buried, his grave being lined and his body 
being covered two spans deep with hemlock boughs, 

Moreover, they shall say Te-ka-iq-ho-ké" is one of the principal 
and leading rulers; Hai-yo"-hwat-ha’ and he will be conjoined 
rulers ; Tca’-te-ka-iq’-hwa-te’ and he will be conjoined rulers ; these 
are of the gens of the Tortoise. Now another (division), Sha-é"’-ho’- 
na’ beside Ti-yo-nheq’-kwi beside O-é*-he’-ko’-na ; these are of the 
gens of the Wolf. Now another (division), Te-héfi-na’-ka’-i-ne’ and 
Has-ta-wé” -séfit/-ha’ and another person who is Shos-ko-hai’-na’ ; 
these are of the Bear gens. This is the réle of those who made the 
rules and laws of the Great Law—of the Ka-ya-néi-sd’ -ko'-nd. 

So many did they number who completed the Ka-ya-né-sa’ -ko'-na 
(the Great Law) ; they will work therein ; O-’tatc-heq’-te’ (1), Ka- 
no*-kwé”-yo’-to” (2), Te-yo-ha’-kwéfi-te’ (3), Sho-no*-ses’ (4), 
Tho-na-e-ké"-a (5), Ha-ti-ya’-to-né”-tha’ (6), Te-wa-ta-ho®-téfi’-yo" 
(7), Ka-nya’-ta-sha’-yofi (8), and Hofi-wa-tca-do”-ne’ (9). 

The Ro-ti-séfi-na-keq’-te’, or the Onondagas, are also patro-gentile* 
to him, and they together ‘‘ extended the house; ’’ Tha-do-da’-ho’ 


*I, e., of his father’s gens. 
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(1), O-ne’-si’-héit’ (2), Te-hat-kaq’-do"s (3), Ska-nya’-ta-ji’-wak (4), 
A-we’-ké"-hyat (5), De-ha-ya’ t-kwa’-yé” (6). 

Here‘was gathered, as it were in a heap, cogitations—the products 
of thought—mind-stuff; in him the Great One of the Wolf gens, of 
them who were the principal ones, Ho-no-wi-eq’-ti (7). This is the 
role of you. The two gentes are also fatro-gentile to him, Ka-wéfi- 
né” -séii’-to” (8), Ha-hiq’-ho” (9). So many they were who were 
brothers, Ho-yo-nyéfi’-niq (10), Sho-da-kwa’-ji (11), Sha-ko-ké"-he’ 
(12). There they have him for an offspring ; this was the réle of 
you; this took place in the olden times, whence he brought it, 
where they went brooding over their offspring. Thou wast one of 
the principals, Sa-ha’-hwiq (13). There, there were phases (?) of 
the sky, Ska-na-wa’-ti (14), the War-chief, whose body was divided 
[%. e., serving in two capacities]. There he has an offspring. In 
this way it took place in the olden time. By which the Rounded (?) 
gens adds lands to itself. ‘Thou wert one of the masters, Te-ka’- 
éfi’-yo" (1), who are children of one another [?. ¢., are related as 
parents and children], Tci’-non-da-we’-ho" (2). This was the: réle 
of you. There they were brothers, Ka-ta-kwa’-ji (3), Sho-yofi’-wes 
(4), Ha-ti-ya’-séfi’-ne’ (5). This was the number of you. There 
they are brothers, Tyo-wé"-hyofi’-ko (6), Tyot-ho-we’-kwiq (7), 
Tya-wé"-he’-thofi’ (8). ‘This is the réle of you, A-tofi-ta-he’-ha’ (9), 
and Tes-ka’-he’ (10). 

There they are cousins, Ska-nya-dai-i’-yi’ (1), Tca’-te-ka-é”-hyes 
(2). This was the réle of you, Sha-ké"’-jo-na’ (3), Ka’-no-kai’-iq 
(4). This was the réle of you, and these are cousins, Nis-ha-ye-né"’- 
nha’ (5), and Sa-tye’-na-waqt (6). This was the réle of you. 

And it came to pass in later times that they judged it necessary 
to add to the (roof-) poles other great black (roof-) poles: Ka-no*- 
ke-i’-da’-wi’ (7), and Tyo-nin-ho-ka’’-wé" (8), who are cousins. 
These two are the doorkeepers. This is the réle of you who com- 
pleted these rules of the Great Law which you intended to endure 
for all time. 

This is the number of the chiefs who should work in the Law. 
They have cast the ‘‘ Fire’’ to the very place where the Ho-ti-séfi- 
na-keq’-te’, the Onondagas, abide. 

It shall be an enduring custom that at prescribed times they shall 
re-examine for study the Law of Natural Man, lest it become anti- 
quated and obsolete. Five times ten zs the [present] number of 
chiefs who shall be at work continually in the Law. 
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The single land of the Mohawks have nine titles; the Oneidas, 
nine titles; the Onondagas or the Name-bearers [their political 
name], fourteen titles; the Cayugas, ten titles; the Senekas, eight 
titles. This is the form of the Law of Natural Man. : 

Then, after they had constructed the Extended-House, they carried 
this Law to all the nations of Natural Man. In prosecuting the 
work among these peoples we declare that we have absolved our- 
selves from the things by means of which persons are killed, because 
we desire that there shall be continual peace, that no one shall see 
another person murdered. Moreover, all the nations who looked 
upon this Law as it was borne about by the chiefs were captivated 
and enamored by it; they all agreed that it was good—that it was 
promotive of good. They liked it so well that they vowed, saying, 
‘‘T place my mind on the wampum.”’ So they all loved it. Then 
the chiefs said, ‘‘ Let us then make one mind in which all nations 
of Natural Man shall be contained. Let this be in accordance with 
our form and kind of Law. Now, then, let us join hands so firmly 
that should a tree fall on them they would not become disjoined. 
Now, we all have put our minds in one place, and in addition we 
will now have but one soul, but one head, and but one tongue shall 
be in us; so that the nations of Natural Man shall be of one mind. 

‘*There is nothing certain ; so that there may perhaps be a chief 
who will go outside of that which keeps us as one body, who will 
pass under our joined hands; if so, then his horns, his insignia of 
office, shall remain inside (of the circle of joined hands); naked- 
bodied shall he go out; never will it do to permit him to come 
back ; his course shall not be changed. 

‘¢There must be only one kind of blood in us. At times there 
will be nothing but peace ; but it is not certain that there may not 
be one man somewhere among us who will bleed on account of just 
deeds ; it must happen to allalike ; we all must likewise bleed. This 
is in accordance with what we have completed (as to the rules of 
our Law). 

‘¢ Furthermore, we have set before ourselves a dish in which there 
shall be the tail of a beaver; that is the dish we will have before 
us; that is what we will be eating, we Natural Men. Equally shall 
we share the animals on which we will have to live (¢. ¢., we shall 
have an equal right to hunt, etc.), as Hawenfyu’, who dwells in the 
sky, has provided for us. 

‘*It is forbidden that there be any knife in this dish which we have 
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put before ourselves, lest there be blood in the dish from some cut 
of this knife; let us rather use our hands only.’’ 

(The following is the wampum-belt record of what was done to 
bring all the nations of Indians into the Extended-House League : ) 


[Record of First Belt, twelve lines. ] 


This belt represents the twelve lands of the Otcikwe or Shawnis, 
a Twakanha’ or Algonquian people, who said, after seeing the Law, 
‘We have put the mind and thought of our great company of war- 
riors on this belt.’’ 


[Record of Second Belt, seven lines. ] 


This represents the sentiments of another Twakanha’ or Algon- 
quian people. They looked upon this Law of peace and goodwill, 
and said, “ We are glad that we shall never again see the assassina- 
tion of any person, peace being assured to all the commonwealths,’’ 
They examined it and added, ‘‘It is good. Here also have we put 
our voice, and upon this have we cast our mind.”’ 


[Record of Third Belt, six lines. ] 


This belt stands for another Twakanha’ or Algonquian people, who 
said, ‘‘ We accept the Law single-minded ; with one accord we cast 
our minds as one upon this belt.. We see that we can by it do our 
thinking in peace and contentment. As a single body we cast our 
mind upon 


[Record of Fourth Belt, nine lines. ] 


This belt represents the Twi-twi-he’-no” or the Miamis, who said, 
“< We have seen the Law. Representing a vast multitude, we say, 
It is good. Every one of us will now think of peace only, and 
we place our entire mind on this belt, where we will leave it.’’ 


[Record of Fifth Belt, twenty-one lines. ] 


It says, ‘‘ This represents the new compact we two renew. I am 
speaking for twenty-one lands, and we have put our minds together 
in one place. I who have stood up am of the lands of the Ottawas. 
We make an agreement and promise with them of the Extended 
House. The minds of us both shall lie in one place, so that the 
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whole body of people shall not come to trouble and evil things. So 
now we both have agreed that the minds of us both shall be in one 
place ; that we two shall have only one head ; that there shall be in 
us only one soul; that we shall have only one tongue. If one 
member of this compact is stricken by some ill-fortune, we both 
shall bleed in sympathy. We have rolled together the minds of 
this vast multitude into one, and we place it there on the Law.’’ 


[Record of Sixth Belt, ten lines.] 


«¢ My people and I have looked upon the Law. When we saw 
what it was we accepted it, saying that it was good. It will enable 
us as peoples and nations to dwell in peace, for it will benefit us. 
By it we Natural Men will carry on our thoughts in tranquillity and 
peace, and concerning peace only shall we think. Joining with 
them of the Extended-House, we also place there (on the Law) 
our collective mind. Iam of the land of the Ho-ti’-nes’-ta-ko” (the 
Sacs), and I repeat that we as one owe place our mind there with 
the peoples of the Extended-House.’ 


[Record of Seventh Belt, thirty-six lines. ] 


‘We have seen the work of them who are of the ‘ Extended- 
House.’ Indeed, they have labored for the peace and welfare of 
our posterity, our grandchildren, the children who are yet to be 
born. They have made it to endure forever, so that it may give aid 
to them. That it may continue thus we are satisfied, and hence we 
ratify it. We see that in whatsoever way we are situated there can 
be only one thing it will do, and that is it will be a great benefit 
and advantage to us. It is thus: We have used but one mind; 
only one soul must we have and only one dish of game which roam 
as they list. We desire once more to travel from place to place in 
peace and without molestation. We, the Thas-ta-he-tci’ (Wyandots) 
and the Shawni peoples, have pleasantly placed our minds with the 
peoples of the Extended-House. The O-ya’-ta’ (Tceroki), who 
are numerous, and we have made one ‘ mind,’ in that we will join 
with you, and then we will all work together to make the Law known 
among the nations living toward the sunsetting, so that it may be 
seen of all peoples, to remove forever from our eyes the chance of 
seeing evil things. We with all men must put our hands to this 
work. Should any one of us have anything evil befall him, what- 
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ever it may be, we shall provide beforehand the means of aiding 
and comforting him.’’ 


[Record of Eighth Belt, twenty-five lines. ] 


‘*All that which serves as a bond to the body of the people, all 
that matter, they have completed. They have by resolution cast 
the ‘ council-fire’ to the Ho-ti-qséfi-na-keq’-te’, the Onondagas. To 
them have they confided it, so that it may never become a spoiled 
and vicious thing. He (the Onondaga) shall watch over it at all 
times, so that it may always be beneficent. There, at that place, 
shall be the chief seat among the nations of Natural Men. From 
here one went forth for the purpose of kindling a council-fire lighted 
from this fire among the Tcerokis. From that place one went forth 
and kindled with the same fire a council-fire among the Thas-ta- 
he’-tci (the Wyandots), and also one among the Tyo-non-ta-te’s. 
Thence one went to the peoples of the Seven Nations and lighted 
for them a like council-fire. Hence those for whom these paths 
were made possessed highways. ‘Thereon those who are chiefs shall 
journey to and fro, bearing the credentials of their official responsi- 
bilities in the form of strings and belts of wampum. ‘The nations 
of Natural Men have one between another prepared paths whereon 
they will go back and forth among themselves, bearing the Law 
with them in their labors.”’ 


ToBacco AND BETELIN M1INDANAO.— Every one carries a tobacco 
box by his side. The higher classes use for this purpose a bronze 
case containing two smaller boxes of silver and a hand-mirror of the 
same metal. Smoking tobacco is kept in one box and duys (the 
portion of betel ready for chewing) in the other. The whole is 
called patakia.’’—Prof. Ferd. Blumentritt, in Ausfand, November 


9g, 1891. 


CANNON IN THE East INpIEs.—‘‘ The greatest treasures of the 
Mindanao princes are their Lantakas, which are culverins or small 
cannon of 4 to 6 centimeters caliber. Most of these guns are cast 
in the country or brought thither from Sulu. They also, however, 
possess swivels and other ships’ guns which they have captured on 
their piratical expeditions.’’—Prof. Ferd. Blumentritt, in Ausland, 
November 9, 1891. 
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FIG. 1.—Faces of stamps, full size. 


FIGs. 2 and 3.—Fragments showing stamp impressions, about % actual size. 


PLATE I.—Stamped earthenware from Illinois. 
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STUDIES IN ABORIGINAL DECORATIVE ART. 


BY W. H. HOLMES. 


II. 
The rocking stamp or roulette in pottery decoration. 


The use of the stamp or figured paddle in pottery decoration, re- 
viewed at some length in the January number of THE ANTHROPOLO- 
GIST, was not confined exclusively to the South Appalachian region. 
A somewhat poorly defined group of ware, not differing greatly in 
any respect from the Appalachian pottery, and decorated like that 
ware with stamps, is found in a few limited districts in Ohio, Indi- 
ana, and Illinois, the best and most numerous examples coming from 
the vicinity of Naples, Scott county, Illinois. 

The stamps or dies were not applied to the entire surface of the 
vessel, as were the paddle stamps of the south, the impressions being 
independent of each other and separated by short intervals, produc- 
ing a diaper effect within certain spaces or encircling the vase in 
zones. 

Five illustrations of these simple stamps, or of their faces, as re- 
stored from impressions on potsherds, are given in fig. 1, Pl. IJ. 
There is little variety save in size or outline. The effect produced 
by their use is seen in figs. 2 and 3, Pl. I, which illustrate two sherds 
from the collection of J. G. Henderson, now in the National Mu- 
seum. ‘The neck of the vase represented by the first of these sherds 
was encircled by a zone of impressions made with stamp 4, fig. 1, 
set in seven horizontal rows, with alternating intervals. Below this, 
upon the body of the vase, a number of broad incised or trailed lines 
have been drawn, apparently forming a rude pattern which is elab- 
orated by filling some of the interspaces with impressions from the 
stamp shown in d, fig. 1. In some cases the combination of stamped 
imprints and incised patterns is made to produce very pleasing 
effects. The specimen shown in fig. 3 is decorated with three bands 
of deep, vertically placed impressions made by the long narrow 
stamp illustrated in ¢, fig. 1. ‘The outer edge of the rim in both 
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specimens is indented with a stamp, and the second has a frieze of 
nodes made by a punch applied to the inner side. 

These’stamped specimens are referred to in this place, rather than 

in connection with the Appalachian stamped ware in the preceding 
paper, on account of their close relations with another group of pot- 
tery ornamented with a roulette or rocking stamp, illustrations of 
which are given in the Fourth Annual Report of the Bureau of Eth- 
nology. This interesting relationship, heretofore unobserved, may 
readily be made apparent. 
‘ The simple stamps or dies described above appear to have been 
merely bits of wood terminating in straight, more or less narrow, 
ends or edges, upon which shallow notches or grooves were cut. 
In imprinting these upon a flat or flattish surface they were set upon 
the clay and impressed into it with a simple direct movement ; but 
when the surface was curved somewhat sharply it became necessary, 
in order to secure a perfect result, to move or rock the stamp slightly 
back and forth. 

Now, it cannot be shown conclusively, perhaps, that this use of 
the simple-straight-edged stamp led to the discovery of the advantages 
of astamp with curved edge or face, for the development may possi- 
bly have been in the opposite direction, but it appears that such 
curved stamps were made and used by the potters of this region. 
The advantage of the curved edge is apparent at a glance, for by 
rocking the stamp properly narrow and wide spaces may be covered 
with equal ease, and by giving a forward movement to the imple- 
ment as it rocks, the space to be ornamented, no matter what its 
shape or size, may be covered with indentations without removing 
the tool from the surface of the clay. Mounting upon a handle is 
essential to the free and proper use of this tool. The step from the 
use of the curved edge to the employment of a wheel is a slight one, 
although the advantage gained is very great. Mounted upon a 
handle the notched wheel, besides serving the purposes just de- 
scribed, may be revolved at will, encircling the vessel or giving 
lines or filling spaces of any length. 

The development of this device began, very probably, with simple 
modeling tools, such as sticks with sharp, round, or squared ends. 
The use of these would lead to the decorative treatment of indenta- 
tions and finally to the employment of tools with multiple points. 
The wheel and the more elaborately figured stamps are highly differ- 
entiated forms of the same device. The most convenient and effect- 
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FiG. 3.—Vase from Wisconsin, % actual size. 


Fic. 2.—Fragment of vase from Wiscon- 
sin, about % actual size. 


FIG. 1. 


. PLATE II,—Use of the roulette in pottery decoration. 
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ive manner of mounting and using the notched wheel is suggested 
in fig. 1, Pl. Il. A card-board disk, notched upon the margin and 
set upon the end of a penholder, is dipped in ink and applied to a 
sheet of paper in lieu of a soft clay surface. A forward movement is 
given as the tool is rocked, and the result is a dotted zigzag which 
may be varied to give a great variety of effects. Some of these 
effects closely resemble the imprintings of coarse fabrics, and it is 
not always easy to distinguish them from the indentations of reticu- 
lated stamps. 

In fig. 2, Pl. II, a fragment of pottery from a mound near Baraboo, 
Wisconsin, is presented. The markings upon this specimen serve 
to illustrate several varieties of decorative treatment. Encircling 
the rim a little below the margin is a line of indentations made by 
impressing the end of a round stick or stamp. Above and below 
this are neatly executed roulette effects. The margin was finished 
by rocking the tool back and forth at an angle of about 45° with 
the rim of the vase. Below the line of circular indentations are 
four encircling bands of ornament consisting each of three lines of 
roulette indentations carried with apparently slight interruptions or 
resettings of the wheel all around the vessel. 

The lower-part of the sherd is covered with cord markings, a style 
of decoration or surface finish almost universal throughout the 
northern half of the United States east of the Rocky mountains. 
It is interesting to observe that in this case the cord markings have 
apparently a zigzag arrangement as if applied by wrapping the cords 
about a round stick and rolling it back and forth after the manner 
of the roulette. This subject will be treated at length in a subse- 
quent paper. 

The wares characterized by roulette decoration are distributed 
over a wide area in the upper Mississippi country. They are by no 
means the only fictile product of this great region, nor is their deco- 
ration exclusively of this style. They have little in common with 
the pottery of the middle and lower Mississippi valley, differing from 
it in shapes, material, surface finish, and decoration. As indicated 
in the specimen shown in fig. 2, Pl. II, cord or fabric decoration is 
associated with roulette decoration and the same is true of all kinds 
of archaic incised work. 

Numerous specimens of roulette-marked vessels could be presented, 
but one example will suffice to illustrate this peculiar style of em- 
bellishment. The vase shown in fig. 3, Pl. II, is one of a pair of 
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handsome pieces obtained by the Bureau of Ethnology from a mound 
in Vernon county, Wisconsin, It is 614 inches in height, and in 
symmetry and fiish rivals the best work of the south. The paste 
is dark, compact, and fine-grained, and tempered apparently with 
sand. ‘The color of the surface is a rich mottled brown. The lip 
is smooth and the margin rounded. ‘The exterior surface of the 
narrow collar is ornamented with oblique incised lines and crossed 
at intervals with lines made by a minutely notched wheel. The 
neck is slightly constricted and is encircled by a polished zone one 
and one-fourth inches wide, having a line of indentations along the 
upper edge. The body is separated into four lobes by four vertical, 
depressed, polished bands one inch wide. ‘Two of these lobes are 
crossed obliquely by similar polished bands. These bands were all 
finished with a polishing implement and are slightly depressed, 
thus giving rise to the somewhat lobed shape. They are bordered 
by wide incised lines. The intervening spaces or lobes are indented 
with a roulette moved back and forth in irregular zigzag arrange- 
ment. 

It is not to be expected that examples of these notched decorating 
tools will ever be recovered. Their burial with the dead would at best 
be of rare occurrence ; besides, they were probably of wood and thus 
subject to rapid decay unless buried with copper or imbedded in 
some form of preservative salts. The exact form of the tool as a 
whole cannot be fully determined, but there need be no question as 
to its general character and the methods of its use. Its relationship 
with modeling tools and stamps on the one hand and with cord and 
fabric markings on the other are of exceptional interest to the stu- 
dents of the evolution of decoration. . 


Mopesty AND CLOTHING IN Arrica.—David Kerr Cross, com- 
paring the natives of the region between lakes Nyassa and Tan- 
ganyika, who go almost entirely naked, with the well-clothed Arabs 
and their followers, has no hesitation in saying which are the most 
modest, and in affirming ‘‘ that, as a general rule, in Africa modesty 
is in reverse proportion to clothing.’’ (Proceedings of the Royal 
Geographical Society, Feb., 1891.) Mr. Joseph Thomson, in his 
book, ‘*‘ Through Masai Land,’’ makesa similar comparison between 
the well-clad Masai and the naked Wakavirondo, very much in favor 
of the latter. Joun Murpocu. 
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EARLY BLACKFOOT HISTORY. 
BY GEORGE BIRD GRINNELL. 


For nearly one hundred years the Blackfeet have inhabited the 
country lying between the Saskatchewan on the north and the 
Yellowstone on the south, from the Rocky mountains on the west 
as far east as a north-and-south line drawn through the point where 
the Yellowstone river empties into the Missouri. This was their 
country, and although it was often invaded by neighboring tribes, 
yet the Blackfeet, with their allies, the Gros Ventres of the Prairie 
and the Sarcees, held it and made unrelenting war on all intruders. 

Three tribes, known to the whites as Blackfeet, Bloods, and 
Piegans, made up the confederated group of Indians termed the 
Blackfoot Nation. These three tribes, having the same habits, 
speaking one language, and freely intermarrying, really constituted 
a single people. ‘They had common interests ; what was the quarrel 
of one of the tribes was the quarrel of all three. They were allies 
in war; they hunted and camped together. Members of one tribe 
often lived for years with one of the others, and their children grew 
up as members of it; so that the divisions between the tribes were 
not well marked. 

Why the confederation should have taken the name of the Black- 
feet is not certainly known. It may be that the tribe of that name 
was the earliest to be encountered by the Hudson Bay Company’s 
employés—the first whites to penetrate their country—and that hav- 
ing become known to these whites as Blackfeet, this name was after- 
ward extended to include all tribes which spoke the same language. 
What appears much more probable is that originally there was but 
one tribe of these people, the Blackfeet (Siks-i-ka’ho), and that the 
Bloods and Piegans are offshoots of this main tribe, which branched 
off from it not very long ago, though nothing is now known as to 
the time, place, or circumstances of such separation. Among them- 
selves, at the present day, the term Blackfeet refers only to that 
section of the nation which bears this name. 

These people have various traditions as to their origin, but most 
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of these are quite unsatisfactory and give us little or no informa- 
tion. It is said that Old Man married a female dog, and that the 
progeny- of this union were real boys and girls, the first Blackfeet. 
Among the Old Man stories which I have collected is one entitled 
*‘Origin of People,’’ which, while dealing with the creation of 
humanity at large, speaks particularly of the Blackfeet and their 
present neighbors, and like other similar tales carries the implica- 
tion that this creation took place in the country which their nation 
now inhabits; but all allusions to geographical features, such as 
prominent landmarks, the mountain ranges or rivers of the region 
now occupied by the Blackfeet, are comparatively modern additions 
to these tales and have become a part of them only since this people 
came to its present home. 

A story which seems to belong to the Blackfoot tribe alone asserts 
that they came from the southwest, and is intended to explain the 
origin of the three tribes. I give it below just as it was told me by 
Mr. J. W. Schultz, who received it from Crazy Dog, an old man of 
that tribe. 

‘‘ Very long ago there was a tribe of people living far to the 
south, on the other side of the mountains. Somehow game became 
very scarce there, and the people began to starve. In this tribe 
there was an old man who had three sons, all grown and married, 
and he felt very sad to see them and their little children starving 
and growing thinner every day. One morning he called his sons to 
his lodge and said, ‘ My children, listen. I have mourned a great 
deal for you lately. I have felt very badly to see you and the little 
ones starve. For myself, Ido not care. I am now very old, and 
the time is near for me to die. Ihave been praying a great deal for 
you lately, trying to find some way for you to survive. Last night 
my Dream talked to me. Hear what he said and then do as you 
think best. My opinion is that he spoke well. He said, ‘* Ayz, 
old man, take courage. This is not the only country. Beyond 
these mountains is a very big land. There you will find plenty of 
food. Stay here no longer. Before you get any weaker, cross these 
mountains with your children. Thus shall you survive.’’’ 

For some time no one spoke. All were thinking of the Dream’s 
words. At last one of the sons said, ‘ Maybe this is the truth. I 
am willing to go. If we stay here we will surely die. If we cross 
the mountains we may find the game. If we do not find it, we can 
‘die there as well as here.’ 
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“*« True! true!’ said the other sons, ‘we can try. Let us hurry 
and get ready.’ 

«Tt did not take them long to start, for they left all their prop- 
erty behind, except a fewrobes. There was no trail, and the moun- 
tains were steep, so they travelled very slowly. They could not go 
fast, for the women had to carry the smallest children, and all were 
weak from hunger. Sometimes the men killed a bird or a rabbit, 
and some days they found some roots or berries to eat. Other days 
they had nothing, and at night they went to bed hungry and the 
children cried themselves to sleep, When they first started they 
thought that when they had climbed the mountains in sight and 
reached the top they would be able to see the new country on the 
other side; but beyond these mountains were many others, and they 
kept climbing up and down, up and down, until they thought there 
were nothing but mountains beyond. So one day they talked of 
giving up, they were so weak, when they suddenly saw that they had 
passed the last peak. Beyond was the great prairie, reaching to the 
end of the world. By sunset they reached it, and camped beside a 
little stream. Already they had seen plenty of game, great bands of 
buffalo, elk, and antelope. Early in the morning the sons started 
out to hunt, but they had bad luck. They could not get near 
enough to game to kill it. But their father was a powerful person. 
He made a black medicine, a very wonderful medicine, and rubbed 
it on his oldest son’s feet, and it enabled him to run so fast that he 
got right up beside a fat cow and killed her with one arrow. 

‘‘Then they feasted, first giving the tongue to the Sun, and once 
more they felt well and easy, and the children again ran about and 
played as they had in other days before starvation came. The old 
man gave his eldest son a new name. ‘ Hereafter,’ he said, ‘ your 
name is Siks-i-ka’ho [Blackfoot]. It shall be the name of your chil- 
dren, too.’ 

‘Now the other sons were jealous. They said, ‘Is our elder 
brother better than we? Why may we not have some of this black 
medicine, too?’ 

‘¢¢ Wait,’ said their father. ‘You shall each have a new name. 
First go to war, and when you return I will give you new names for 
yourselves and your children. Here we will found three tribes, and 
this shall be their country.’ The young men soon got ready and 
started, one going south, the other east. 

“¢ Tt was winter when the one who went east returned. He brought 
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scalps with him, and also some weapons which he had taken from 
the enemy. His father named him Kai’-nah [Bloods]. From him 
and his children this tribe started. 

‘¢The other son did not return until the middle of the winter. 
He also brought scalps and weapons, and some wearing apparel of 
curious make ; so the old man named him Pi-kw’n-i [Piegan]. He 
was the first of this tribe.’’ 

Mr. Schultz says: ‘‘ I heard this story nearly ten yearsago. It was 
then, as now, known only to the Blackfoot tribe, and is therefore 
probably of recent origin. Since then I have heard it related sev- 
eral times by the Blackfeet, and find that it has been embellished 
by extracts from missionary teachings, for they now say that when 
the old man and his children were making this journey they came 
to a great salt lake, and the old man ‘ made medicine ;’ whereupon 
the waters parted and they crossed on dry land.”’ 

This is the only legend that I know of which professes to account 
for the origin of the three tribes. There appears to be no reason 
for believing that there is any foundation for the story. It has, so 
far as we know, nothing to support it, while, as I shall endeavor to 
show, there is evidence which indicates that the migration of thé 
Blackfeet was from quite the opposite direction. 

It is commonly stated that the Blackfeet (Siks-i-ka’ho) were so 
named because their feet or moccasins were always discolored by the 
black soil of the country where they lived or from the black surface 
of prairies recently burned over; but this is a mere guess, and the 
origin of the name can probably never be determined. The Black- 
foot name for the Blood tribe is Kai’-nah. The term Blood was 
probably given them by the Hudson Bay people on account of their 
custom of painting their faces with a red streak extending from ear 
to ear. 

No Indian in these days professes to know the signification of the 
word Kai’-nah. I believe that originally the word was Ah’-kai-nah, 
‘¢many chiefs’’ (from a-kat-im', “ many,’’ and nz’-nah, chief’’), 
and that in the course of time it has been abbreviated to its present 
form, Kai’-nah, and has lost its meaning. ‘There are many words 
in this, as in other Indian languages, which have undergone changes 
like this. Such a name might well enough have been applied in 
derision to a portion of a tribe which left the main body in anger, 
and it might have been said of them, ‘‘ Well, let them go; there 
are many chiefs among them.’’ 
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The meaning of the tribal name Pi-ktin’-i, which the whites have 
altered to Piegan, has also been lost. By some it is said to mean 
simply ‘‘ wearing apparel,’’ but a more probable definition is from 
ap’ -i-kiin-t, referring to a badly tanned robe, one with white, hard 
spots in it. This would be from a’Z/, ‘‘ white ;’’ zh’-kan, hard 
buffalo hide,’’ and perhaps 7, from people.’’ If the deriva- 
tion of Kai’-nah, above suggested, is the true one, it would seem 
that the word af’-2-kin-¢ might have undergone a like abbreviation 
and become the present name of that tribe. 

The studies of ethnologists have determined this people to be of 
Algonquian stock, and the more fully their language, religion, and 
customs are studied the more strongly is this conclusion confirmed. 
More than thirty years ago the Roman Catholic missionaries in- 
vented a peculiar but very simple alphabet—an alphabet of arbitrary 
signs to express syllabic sounds, not one of letters—with which to 
write the Knisteneaux and allied languages. ‘This alphabet is so 
readily understood that a great majority of the Crees are able to read 
it. Later it was discovered that this same alphabet answered all the 
requirements of the Blackfoot language; that it served to express 
the sounds of this tongue, just as it did those of the Cree. This is 
good evidence that the Blackfeet are Algonquian. A long time has 
elapsed since the Crees and the Blackfeet spoke the same tongue, 
for the two lafiguages have so changed that now one tribe cannot 
understand the other. The elementary sounds in both are still 
alike, but, except in a few instances, Blackfoot words now differ 
widely from the same words in Cree. The Cree has quite an exten- 
sive printed literature, most of which, being the work of mission- 
aries, has to do with religion, while but little has been written of 
the Blackfoot. 

As in language, so now in religion and in customs, the Blackfeet 
differ measurably from other tribes of the parent stock. There are, 
nevertheless, as will elsewhere be shown, many points which are 
common to the Blackfeet’and Crees. 

Since the whites first came to know much about the Blackfeet 
they have inhabited and been masters of the plains of the northwest 
from the Missouri river to the Saskatchewan, and it appears to have 
been taken for granted that they have always occupied this same 
country, or at least that they took possession of it in very ancient 
times. So learned an authority as Dr. D. G. Brinton, in writing of 
the period from 1500 to 1600 A. D., says of this people: ‘‘ The 
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Blackfeet carried a remote dialect of their [the Algonquian] tongue 
quite to the Rocky mountains, while the fertile prairies of Illinois 
and Indiana were the homes of the Miamis,.’’ At the present day 
it is believed by the younger generation of Bloods, Blackfeet, and 
Piegans that the tribes were created in the land which they now in- 
habit, but there are still many of the older men, those who are most 
thoughtful and whose minds are stored with the history of the past, 
who are aware of ancient traditions which point to another distant 
original home forthe Blackfeet people. There are alive to-day many 
men who know that in the time of their grandfathers all the tribes 
of the Blackfoot nation lived north of the Red Deer’s river and rarely 
ventured south of it into the country then occupied by the Snakes, 
the Crows, and some branches of the Dakotas. 

The memory of this northern home and of the migration from it 
is rapidly dying out among the people, but I shall endeavor to show 
that not very long ago, probably within 200 years, the Blackfeet 
were not a plains people; that at that time they had never seen the 
Rocky mountains, but lived far to the northeast of their present 
home, probably near or north of Lesser Slave lake, and were then a 
timber-inhabiting people, as most tribes of Algonquian stock have 
ever been. To demonstrate this unexpected fact will be difficult, 
if not impossible, but I can at least give the grounds on which I base 
my conclusions, and the evidence, so far as it goes, shows that the 
Blackfeet started from this northern and eastern home, working their 
way slowly westward and southward ; that when they reached the 
mountains they became a mountain people, still living in the timber, 
and continued this mode of life until they began to obtain horses, 
less than 100 years ago. With the introduction of this animal an 
entire change took place in their ways of life, and from being a race 
of mountain-dwellers they became rovers of the plains and chasers 
of the buffalo, 

The first hint which directed my attention toward this migration 
came to me from the Blackfoot terms for the cardinal points. In- 
quiries extended over two or three seasons established the existence 
of a tradition of the northern origin and a migration from the ancient 
home, history which is to-day unknown among the younger people. 
The knowledge that the Crees call the Blackfeet A-wah-kan’, 


‘*slaves,’’ and their women ‘little slaves,’’ suggested the Slave 


Indians of the north, said to dwell near the Slave lakes. Then I 
succeeded in finding a number of old persons who knew more or less 
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of this tradition, and finally I discovered a man who in his youth 
had known well an old man whose father had told him of a time, when 
he was young, when the Blackfeet first saw the Rocky mountains. 

While much of the evidence which I present may appear to come 
from a single source, a large part of it has been corroborated by 
accounts given me by other men, interrogated at different times and 
places and through different interpreters. There are many men who 
know that long ago this people all lived north of the Red Deer 
river, and who thus are aware of the later southern migration. Those 
who go farthest back elaim that the original home of the tribe was 
much farther north, and that they lived in the country north of 
Lesser Slave lake and next south of the Beaver Indians. 

When we come to consider the question of a migration of this 
tribe the Blackfoot names for the cardinal points are very suggestive. 
Thus, in Blackfeet, North is Ah-pid’-0-sdhts, back or behind direc- 
tion ; South is Am'-skap-ohts, ahead or before direction ; East is P7- 
nahp-ohts, down direction, while West is 4//-mi-/dhts, up direction. 
The last two names evidently refer to the course of the streams in 
the Blackfoot land, all of which flow from west to east. Other In- 
dian languages offer analogous examples of the origin of the terms 
‘*east’’ and ‘‘ west.’’ These names for north and south afford very 
strong evidence in support of the tradition of asouthward migration, 
and in themselves go far toward justifying a belief that the Blackfeet 
came from the north, for what could be more natural than that a 
migrating people should speak of the direction from which they had 
come as back or behind, and of that in which they were going as 
ahead or forward. 

I present here accounts given me by John Monroe, an intelligent 
half-breed, as he got them from his mother and from an old Blgod 
Indian named Sii’-ta-né. John Monroe is now about 65 years of age. 
He had two brothers older than himself. His mother was a grown 
woman, perhaps 18 or 20 years old, when she married his father, 
Hugh Monroe. This was‘in 1816, so that it is probable that she 
was born during the last decade of the eighteenth century. John 
Monroe was a boy or very young man when he overheard these con- 
versations between the old Sii’-ta-né and his mother in her lodge, 
and Si’-ta-né was a very old man; so that the period of which he 
spoke, which was of his childhood, was very likely at least one hun- 
dred years ago, or more. 

This old Blood used to say that he had often heard his father 
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speak of the trouble the people used to have down in the timber 
country below; how they were at war with their neighbors in that 
lower country, and of their journey up the river—the Saskatchewan 
or some of its tributaries,—and that it was in his father’s boyhood 
days that they first saw the Rocky mountains. In telling the story 
of his father’s and his grandfather’s time, ‘‘ when they were in the 
timber,’’ Sii’-ta-né used to speak of the difficulties of hunting, and to 
say that often it was a hard matter to kill the game with their arrows. 
In Si’-ta-né’s young days they lived and hunted on waters tributary 
to the Saskatchewan, in a country generally level or rolling, for the 
most part timbered, but with stretches of prairie. Here it was often 
difficult to approach the game. In those days they often saw, far off, 
the peaks of the Rocky mountains. Little by little they moved on 
westward, and at last reached the mountains, When they got there 
they found how much easier it was to approach the wild animals in 
the rough broken country of the foothills. Game was very abun- 
dant and they had no difficulty in killing it, and from that time on 
they lived in the mountains. That is how they came to change 
from a timber to a mountain people. Sii’-ta-né used to speak often, 
and at great length, of the difference between the hunting of his day 
and that of his father and grandfather in the timber—how much 
easier it was to get game than it had been formerly. It was not 
until they obtained horses that they came to bea plains people. 
The first time they ventured out off the prairie was when they began 
to travel along the old trail which still runs north and south along 
the mountains. Here they had the mountains on one side and the 
prairie on the other. 

John Monroe’s mother used to tell him that she could remember 
a time, when she was a little girl, when the people had no horses. 
Then dogs were their only beasts of burden. This corresponds very 
well with the date set by Wolf Calf for the time when horses were 
first obtained, as stated elsewhere—about 1804-1806. 

His mother used to say that in the days of her parents the Black- 
feet were not a prairie people, but were mountain and timber dwell- 
ers. In the autumn they would move into a thick piece of timber 
and would remain there all the winter, never moving thecamp. The 
men who, while out hunting, killed game a long way from camp 
used to strip the meat of the animal from its bones, pack it in the 
skin, lacing this up with strips of hide, and dragging this bundle 
home over the snow. Lodge-poles were not transported, because, 
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being in the timber, they could always obtain them wherever they 
might pitch their camp. No doubt in those days camp was moved 
but seldom, and then only a short distance, for as game was so 
abundant everywhere, it was not necessary to follow it about, and 
the only reason for moving would be to get away from the accumu- 
lated refuse of the camp, and for this a move of a mile or two would 
suffice. 

The three Blackfoot tribes—Blackfeet, Bloods, and Piegans—are 
known to the Cree people by the name Ai-ass-tsi/-nd-wtihk, which 
means ‘‘a different people.’’ Now, about twenty days’ journey 
northeast of Fort Edmonton and southwest of Lake Athabasca is a 
large lake, known in all that country as Ai-ass-tsi’-nd-wihk Sa-ha’- 
ki-gun, which means the different people’s lake or Blackfoot lake. 
This body of water is Lesser Slave lake, and it is known or believed 
by all the Indians in that country that this lake is named after the 
Blackfeet. A tradition exists among all the Indians of that region 
that in their forefathers’ days all that country belonged to the Black- 
feet. 

John Monroe was for many years a trader for the Hudson Bay 
Company and spent his time traveling backward and forward through 
that country, associating with the Indians who inhabited it. In his 
journeyings and in his camps he used frequently to hear stories of 
old times and discussions as to relationships. He has heard old men 
among the Crees speak of the Blackfeet as related to them and as if 
they were once all mixed up together; but as the Blackfeet moved 
west toward the Rocky mountains, while the Crees remained in the 
timber, the two lost sight of each other. 

The Piegans say that their fathers used to speak of the Crees as 
Kéks-d-quan Assina’wa, our relations the Crees, or as Ki-tsihk’-ka- 
wa-non’-iks Assina’wa, our friends the Crees. Assina’wa is a general 
term applied to all the bands of the Crees, the Assinaboines, Chip- 
peweyans, and other northern tribes. Its etymology I have not 
been able to determine,-but it is manifestly related to the Cree 
assini,a stone. The inferences and conclusions which I have drawn 
from all this are confirmed in a most interesting way from an entirely 
independent source. Late in the year 1891 I wrote to Mr. Henry 
J. Moberly, chief factor of the Hudson Bay Company, who has re- 
sided in the northwest since 1854, and who has charge of the Isle a 
la Crosse district, asking him for information as to the former range 
of the Blackfeet in the country near Lesser Slave lake. He writes 
me on this point as follows: ‘‘ Tradition says that formerly, 200 or 
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so years ago, the I-é-chi’-né-wuk Slave Indians lived at Lesser Slave 
lake and occupied the country between Peace river and the Saskatche- 
wan and’were next neighbors to the Beaver Indians, and that the 
Chippewayans, coming from the east, had driven in between these 
two tribes and had driven the Slaves south.”’ 

A migration similar to that performed by the Blackfeet took place 
in the case of the Sarcees, who, it is said, inhabited the same region 
as the Blackfeet, and who, probably within 100 years, moved south 
and joined them. ‘These Sarcees, though not related to the Black- 
feet, have long been their allies and lived under their protection. 
They are a small tribe speaking a language of their own, and are of 
Athapascan or Tinneh stock. They are rapidly disappearing. 

The fact of this migration is well known among the Blackfeet and 
the Sarcees, but the following independent account received from Mr, 
Moberly is extremely interesting. He says: ‘‘ Formerly, but not 
so very long ago, on the junction of the Red river with the Peace 
river, about 50 miles below Vermillion, two bands of Beaver Indians 
met after their winter hunts were over. One came from the King 
river, close to Great Slave lake, and the other from farther west, on 
the slopes of the Rockies between the Liard and King rivers. As 
usual, they gambled and quarreled, and some blood was spilt. One 
chief, the younger one, pitched off south of the Athabasca river and 
north of Edmonton and joined the I-ass-tsin’-e-wuk, who then lived 
there. ‘These Indians are now the Sarcee band, and their language 
can still be understood by a Beaver Indian who lives north of Peace 
river. This must have occurred about 1780 to 1790.”’ 

So far as we know, there are no tribes to the southwest, south, or 
southeast that are closely related to the Blackfeet. The Cheyennes 
and the Arapahoes are Algonquian, and I am disposed—perhaps 
without any very convincing reason—to consider the former more 
nearly akin to the Blackfeet than has been commonly supposed. 

The Blackfeet themselves believe that there is a related tribe liv- 
ing somewhere to the south. An old legend current among the 
Piegans, and which I first heard several years ago, gives the follow- 
ing account of the parting of the tribe: Once, long ago, at the end 
of winter, the people were traveling southward, when they came to 
a large river, which they began to cross on the ice. In those days 
the people were very many in number, and when they traveled the 
line of march was a long one. A part of the tribe had crossed the 
river and some were on the ice, but the greater number were still on 
the north bank, not yet having reached the stream. A child saw a 
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pretty buffalo horn frozen in the ice and cried for it. Some one 
began to knock it loose, and while this was being done the ice sud- 
denly broke up, drowning many of the Indians and separating the 
tribe into two portions. Neither party could cross the swollen 
stream, and the Blackfeet on the south bank were never seen again 
by those who remained on the north side of the stream. It was long 
supposed that they had all perished, but it is thought now that some- 
where off to the south they still exist as a tribe. Once, when the 
Blackfeet were visiting the Crows, they met there a man, also a vis- 
itor like themselves, who spoke a language nearly like their own, so 
that they could understand him. It is said that war parties return- 
ing from the south have more than once reported meeting people 
who could talk the Blackfoot, but definite information on this point 
is not obtainable. It would seem more probable that a portion of a 
tribe so cut off would join some other tribe and be absorbed by it, 
language and all. This story is sometimes told of the tribe as mov- 
ing toward the north, and the river located as the Yellowstone, but 
this last is no doubt a recent addition to it. As told to me, the 
river referred to was somewhere to the north, and the reference seemed 
to be to the Saskatchewan. This took place long before the Black- 
feet had horses. 

It is curious and interesting, if nothing more, to compare with 
this Blackfoot tradition one which is current among the Cheyennes 
with regard to the migration of the Si’-ti band of that people, and 
which I received from my friend, Mr. Ben. Clark, of Fort Reno, 
Oklahoma, who has lived among the Cheyennes for thirty years. 
The story is as follows: Some years after the Cheyennes reached the 
Black Hills country (perhaps 150 or 200 years ago) they were joined 
by a band of Indians from the far north. These Indians spoke a 
dialect of the Cheyenne language, but many words were quite dif- 
ferent, so that they could hardly be understood. This band is 
called Sa’-ti, which it is claimed means “strange talkers.” Orig- 
inally they comprised about one-sixth of the whole tribe of Chey- 
ennes. Ever since they joined the tribe they have constituted a clan 
known by this same name, but the descendants of the original tribe 
do not now number more than a tenth of the whole number of the 
Cheyennes. The Si’-ti, when they joined the Cheyennes, said that 
a great many more of their people had started on the migration with 
them. They had camped one day on an island in a large river 
(supposed to be the Saskatchewan), which was then frozen over. At 
night they were aroused by the sound of ice breaking up in the river 
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above them, and of rushing waters. In a moment all was confusion. 
Some hurried across the ice to one bank and some to the other, and 
thus they became separated. On the following morning there was 
nothing to be seen of those who had gone to the north bank, and 
as the river was a torrent, full of floating ice, it could not be crossed. 
The Sa’-ti had no horses then, and it was necessary to move to get 
subsistence for so many traveling in a body. The migration was re- 
sumed without their knowing anything as to the fate of those who 
were left behind. 

This story bears a curious resemblance to the Blackfoot tradition, 
and, while the two may not really have any relation to each other, 
it is at least one of those coincidences that we so often meet with in 
studying Indian history. 

When the Hudson Bay Company’s employés first encountered the 
Blackfeet they were living along the Saskatchewan and its northern 
tributaries. Soon after this they began to move south and west, 
and not very long after to accumulate horses, taken in war from 
their southern enemies, the Crows, Snakes, Flatheads, and others. 
Up to this time, early in the present century, the Piegans—the south- 
ernmost of the three tribes—had seldom crossed the St. Mary’s river 
to the south of their country, except on war excursions. As soon, 
however, as they were supplied with guns by the traders, they became 
bolder, and moved south in a body, driving all hostile tribes before 
them. By 1816 they had conquered a great territory from the 
Assinaboines, Crows, Snakes, Flatheads, and other tribes, aided only 
by the Gros Ventres, who had lately joined them. This great hunt- 
ing ground extended from the Saskatchewan south to the Yellowstone 
river, and from the Rocky mountains eastward to about the meridian 
of 108° west. Sometimes their war parties went much farther south, 
even as far as the Great Salt lake. On these long journeys they 
often encountered people who inhabited far distant countries. The 
Pawnees have told me that long ago they used to fight with the 
Blackfeet, and the Blackfeet to-day say that their grandfathers used 
to have battles with the Mahk-wée’-yi ta’ppi or Wolf people. In those 
days the northern Crees were on excellent terms with the Blackfeet. 

This act of conquest shows the Blackfeet to have been a brave, 
hardy, and adventurous people. Their plains life had given them 
boldness and dash and had freed them from that desire to fight be- 
hind cover which is felt by a woodland people. They had become 
a race of raiders and the masters of a vast territory which they held 
against all enemies. 
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MATERIALS, APPARATUS, AND PROCESSES OF THE 
ABORIGINAL LAPIDARY. 


BY JOSEPH D. M’GUIRE. 


In nearly every city of the world public collections of prehistoric 
archeology are found, and the number of private collections may be 
counted by thousands. If there is an intelligent purpose in these, 
it must be to enlighten students as to their fabrication and use. 

Many of the names by which these objects are known are purely 
conventional and often misleading. Where the use of a given object 
is unknown a conventional name is of course all that is necessary. 
It is hardly possible for the careful observer to regard the imple- 
ments of a forgotten race without speculating as to the uses to which 
they were devoted and wondering how a people in a stage of sav- 
agery or barbarism, with the rude tools available, could make objects 
of such beauty of finish and work with facility stones so obdurate 
that the modern workman with his appliances finds great difficulty 
in manipulating them. The shape of a given object or the material 
of which it is made is indicative of the grade of intelligence of a race. 
Archeologists have usually contented themselves with collecting 
specimens and drawing their own deductions from them ; but there 
are a few notable exceptions to this rule, among which Dr. Charles 
Rau’s paper on ‘ Drilling in Stone Without Metal’’ and W. H. 
Holmes’ paper ‘On Stone Chipping’? may be mentioned. The . 
reproduction of aboriginal methods of work cannot fail to add to 
our knowledge, not only concerning the daily life of the aborigines 
but also as to the degree of intelligence possessed by their workers. 
The most superficial examjnation of any fairly large collection of 
stone implements is calculated to convince the observer that man 
in his lowest stage of development was well acquainted with the 
methods of fracture of various stones, and also that he was a most 
skillful workman. The articles found in burial places, in caves and 
shell-heaps, as well as surface finds, furnish conclusive evidence that 
man often carried material many hundreds of miles for the purpose 
of fashioning at his leisure objects of personal adornment or domestic 
utility as well as weapons. 
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If there is evidence of progress in the manufacture of tools made 
by man, it cannot fail to be of interest to discover the exact nature 
of that evidence and, if possible, when it began and to what it has 
led. From the splinter of bone or piece of stone used in the hand 
to the diamond drill of to-day is an immense advance, but it can be 
traced step by step without a break. It is hoped that some new sug- 
gestions may be here offered tending to add to the present stock of 
information regarding some phases of aboriginal work. 

Professor Mason suggested to the writer that much might be done 
to demonstrate the methods of aboriginal work, and all possible 
facilities were offered by him in the experiments which have been 
conducted at the United States National Museum during the last 
two months. ‘The purpose of this paper is to explain some of these 
experiments, All the tools used were similar to those of the North 
American tribes, and all the objects produced were fashioned with 
these tools, which were made out of raw material. The principal 
work which has been done is the pecking of stone with the stone 
hammer and the carving, polishing, rubbing, and boring of stone 
with the rudest appliances. ‘The result of the experiments goes far 
toward proving that the time required for the manufacture of stone 
implements by primitive man was very short. If the time occupied 
by the writer has been short, it is fair to conclude that a skillful 
workman, using the materials which long experience had taught him 
were the best for his purpose, would accomplish the task in much 
shorter time. 

In a paper read before the Anthropological Society a year ago 
reference was chiefly confined to the literature in regard to the stone 
hammer and to the theories as to its use, only a single groove in a 
piece of porphyry having been attempted in illustration, In the 
present paper the experiments made will be fully explained and but 
slight reference made to anything previously written on the subject. 
The theories advanced in the former paper were generally accepted 
as correct, but some questions were raised as to whether the work 
could be performed as suggested. 

The material of a grooved nephrite ax made by the writer is from 
New Zealand, and was procured through the kindness of Professor 
Clarke, of the United States National Museum. This stone is one 
of the toughest as well as of the hardest known, and when work was 
first commenced on it it was irregular in shape as when broken from 
the large bowlder, with sharp edges that cut the hand as the stone 
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was struck with the hammer. In pecking with the stone hammer 
about one hundred and forty blows were given to the minute. The 
hammers first used were of quartzite from Piney branch, on the edge 
of Washington city. About forty pebbles were destroyed before one 
was found tough enough to stand the necessary pounding. Witha 
single exception, none lasted more than ten minutes. The exception 
was a close-grained gray quartzite, with which was performed eight 
or ten hours’ work. 

Gabbro or black granite was then used for a hammer and was found 
useless ; gneiss proved to be no better, and the work appeared hope- 
less. Finally, through the kindness of Mr. Weed, of the United 
States Geological Survey, a rough piece of compact yellow jasper 
from the Yosemite was obtained, with which about forty hours’ work 
was done, The jasper was worn but slightly, the nephrite losing 
about the same weight as the jasper. This hammer is yet large 
enough to manufacture many dozens, if not hundreds, of such imple- 
ments as the celts and axes usually found in this section of country. 
With a nephrite hammer of suitable shape, having a narrow pe- 
riphery, the work of fashioning this ax could probably have been 
done in one-half the time. 

In the process of manufacture, owing to a flaw, a large piece of 
the blade was broken off and a second flaw, running diagonally 
through the specimen, threatened to destroy it if the hard pounding 
was continued. Work on it had therefore to be curtailed. The 
groove could not be worked deeper because the jasper hammer did 
not have a narrow edge. The outline having been carried as far as 
was thought safe, grinding on a block of rotten granite was resorted 
to; the granite was kept wet and the nephrite, being held in the 
hand, was rubbed backward and forward for about five hours. 
Subsequently it was polished with a pebble of compact quartzite, 
both dry and wet, the process occupying about six hours, The ax 
was then rubbed with wood and with buckskin to further polish it, 
but apparently without efféct. The pecking occupied 55 hours and 
10 minutes, which period, estimating the number of blows per minute 
as 140, would give over 460,000 blows required for the manufacture 
of the implement. This stone weighed when first received 7,625 
troy grains; the present weight is 5,143 grains; the loss there- 
fore is 2,482 grains, This specimen, however, can hardly be taken 
as a fair standard of aboriginal work, for in selecting the material a 
workman would naturally choose a pebble as nearly the desired shape 
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as could be procured, and thus avoid a large part of the labor. The 
savage, if we can believe the accounts given of him by early travelers, 
was not likely to make unnecessary exertion. 

In contrast to the obdurate nephrite, a block of kersantite was 
selected. This kersantite is from New Jersey, and isa much tougher 
stone than was generally used for the common stone ax or celt found 
in the eastern portion of the United States. The block was exceed- 
ingly rough when first taken in hand, yet it required less than two 
hours’ labor with an ordinary quartzite hammer to produce a com- 
paratively well-finished ax. A good idea of the time necessary to 
manufacture such an implement is thus afforded. The polishing was 
done with sand and water rubbed with a smooth piece of quartzite, 
the time required being included in the time specified. 

A ceremonial object made of catlinite, manufactured by the writer, 
shows upon its surface very little pecking, although the rough block 
was shaped by the process just described. It would be difficult to 
say exactly how much time was occupied in shaping, boring, scrap- 
ing, pecking, and in the attempted polishing of the object; nor 
would it be of interest, for subsequent experience shows that most 
of the work might have been saved. Some hours were wasted in 
scraping, as the work might have been done by pecking in half the 
time. The pecking was accomplished with sharp-pointed quartzite 
tools, but a hammer of suitable size would have reduced the time 
perceptibly. Much time was consumed in the necessary resharpen- 
ing of tools. With the knowledge gained from the experiments 
made in the manufacture of this implement, which occupied about 
16 hours in all, it could certainly be duplicated with proper tools 
in from six to eight hours. The following is a description of the 
process: Pecking was first resorted to, and when it was thought to 
have been carried as far as was safe various kinds of scrapers were 
used, the scraper being held between the thumb and _ forefinger. 
For this purpose quartzite, chalcedony, chert, jasper, and other 
spalls were used with equally good effect. The cramped position 
in which the spalls were held suggested that hafting would be an im- 
provement, and, when tried, double the work was readily performed, 
that form of hafting being most effective which gave the greatest 
purchase, A nephrite celt was found to cut well, and the shape 
makes it a comfortable tool to hold in the hand. The striation left 
by the scrapers of quartzite strongly resembled file-marks, while the 
chert, having an edge perfectly smooth, left a mark .that might be 
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taken for the scraping of a steel blade. Scraping, however, did 
little toward reducing the size of the catlinite ; so that pecking was 
substituted, although at the time it was thought to be attended with 
risk to the proposed implement. Along the line of cleavage catlin- 
ite fractures with a slight blow, while across the grain it was found 
to be very tough and to stand pecking well, even where not over 
one-quarter of aninch thick. This pecking was continued until the 
implement attained its intended form; then it was again scraped to 
obliterate the marks of the hammer. Next it was ground with coarse 
sandstone ; then with a block of wood with sand ; then with a coarse 
and then a fine quartzite pebble with water ; then jade was used with 
water ; next a walrus tusk was tried, and was effective in smoothing 
the surface ; finally it was rubbed with buckskin. Much of this 
work could be omitted with advantage. Catlinite is said to be quite 
soft when first taken from the quarry, but subsequently becomes 
much harder. Serpentine is much harder than the catlinite, but 
may be pecked quite as readily and is not very difficult to bore. 

An obsidian object, next manufactured, representing a human face, 
is interesting because it shows the method by which this brittle glass 
may be worked with any sharp-pointed hard tool by a succession of 
taps, which when given across the lines of cleavage cause spalls to 
fly off which can be regulated by the desire of the worker. A very 
light blow along the main line of cleavage will frequently break off 
large spalls. Ifthe blow struck along this line is at a slight angle 
the danger is greatly lessened. An expert workman could, there- 
fore, learn in a short time to avoid blows that would endanger the 
specimen. Qluartzite and fine sand and water grind the rough sur- 
face away very readily, although a quartzite point with water alone 
acts almost as well. 

A basalt glyph was fashioned from a block of stone brought from 
Arizona for the purpose, and when received had still a rough surface 
as when split from a large bowlder. The upper edge and two ends 
were weathered and soft for about one-half an inch. The figure 
represented was that of a toucan taken from a small engraving in 
Stevens’ Yucatan, less than an inch square and enlarged. The glyph 
is about 12X14 inches. The surface of the stone was pecked into 
shape with an ordinary quartzite pebble hammer in about five hours, 
and appeared as though done with a steel bush-hammer. The 
grooves to be cut on this stone would not allow of the use of a stone 
hammer, so the necessary tool had to be improvised. Quartzite 
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pebbles were chipped to a sharp point ; these were held in the hand 
and quick blows were given upon the desired lines until the outline 
was well defined. The next task was to deepen the lines. This was 
done in the same manner, but in the work there was such an accumu- 
lation of detritus that it was found necessary to use a stiff brush to 
keep the face of the stone clear. In working with these quartzites a 
great difference in quality was observed—some would last three or 
four times as long as others, requiring constant resharpening. Had 
harder and heavier implements been available the work would have 
progressed much more rapidly. In stone-carving pointed tools are 
required where the spaces to be worked are narrow, size and weight 
depending on the available surface of the glyph. Where the surfaces 
are broad, water appears to expedite the work by softening the basalt. 

Tools about the size and shape of candles, made of a hard stone, 
are in the Smithsonian collection from Mexico, and were probably 
used by the Mexicans in carving. The cutting on the glyph re- 
quired about 12 hours, including the time required to sharpen and 
repoint the tools. To separate this slab from the original block by 
a saw run by steam took 12 hours and 30 minutes. The saw had 80 
strokes to the minute, the stroke being ten inches. 

A pipe was manufactured to show the probable method of work- 
ing catlinite with stone, although the assertion has been made that 
no articles were wrought of this material prior to the advent of the 
whites in America. Dr. Charles Rau’s work* describes the only 
experiments which have probably ever been made in this direction, 
and has been favorably quoted in most archeological works pub- 
lished since that time. He succeeded in boring a piece of diorite 
with a wooden shaft used with sand and water, employing the pump- 
drill. With reference to the epoch of this kind of work it may be 
said that Sir John Lubbock places the bored Thor hammer of 
Europe at the beginning of the bronze period, and other writers ap- 
parently agree with him, although the hammers have been found 
under circumstances that would indicate their manufacture at an 
earlier epoch. Schliemann found them in the lowest city of Troy, 
where but a trace of metal was discovered, associated with imple-. 
ments of stone capable of doing all the work necessary for their 
manufacture. It is hardly to be supposed that a people possessed of 
bows and arrows could have existed for a long period without dis- 


* “Drilling in Stone without Metal,’? Smithsonian Report, 1868. 
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covering the use of the hand-drill, the bow-drill, and the pump- 
drill, and everything indicates that these tools were well known in 
the early periods of Asia and Africa, The Babylonian cylinders and 
Egyptian scarabeei, made of jasper, carnelian, and other extremely 
hard stones, with small holes drilled through them, show that drill- 
ing had been carried by these nations to a high degree of perfection, 
The Thor hammer, the bored objects from Central and South Amer- 
ica, the ceremonial implements, pipes, tubes, and pearls of North 
America, all go to demonstrate that the art of boring was well known 
to races living in the pure age of stone. Some of these holes have 
been bored through stone twelve inches in thickness, and the same 
general character of work appears inall. Some holes were bored with 
solid shafts, others with hollow cylinders, the holes varying in diam- 
eter from less, than one-sixteenth of an inch to more than an inch. 
Some holes show convexities at the bottom, some concavities ; some 
show but little space between the core and sides of the hole, others 
a larger space ; some of the cores are larger at the center of the hole 
than at the beginning. While some holes are bored from one side 
only, the rule appears to have been to bore from the opposite sides, 
often failing to meet accurately in the center. Some of the holes 
have been enlarged by cutting and scraping subsequently to the 
boring. The experiments made by me, while leaving much to be 
learned, demonstrate conclusively that the various processes may all 
be explained satisfactorily, and they present some new and interest- 
ing features. Every indication tends to strengthen the belief that 
the methods employed were simple and the work easily accomplished. 
The hand-, the bow-, and the pump-drill were used by different 
nations in fire-making. So soon as they had learned to make fire 
by boring they might have learned to bore almost any material 
likely to be met with if, indeed, the boring did not precede the fire- 
making. A hole might readily be bored in soft material with the 
hand-drill held perpendicularly and worked either with both hands 
or with one hand on the knee. The bow-drill can be used by hold- 
ing the head-piece in the teeth, in the left hand, or against the 
breast, the first and last ways suggested leaving the left hand free to 
hold the object being worked. The pump-drills vary greatly in size, 
as do the bow-drills, and in boring were probably worked with one 
hand, although greater power could be obtained if the object were 
held firmly in place by some other means, thus leaving both hands 
free to operate the drill. In addition to these, there were probably 
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other methods employed. A drill worked by string and whorl 
would have had greater motion, but the experiments have been car- 
ried only to a sufficient extent to demonstrate conclusively the effect- 
iveness of the primitive drill in boring. 

A block of catlinite with specimens of boring is not offered as 
exhaustive evidence by any means of the possibilities of diffcrent 
methods of boring, but it cannot fail to be of interest, showing as it 
does the commencement of holes made with the bow and pump 
drills. In starting the holes it was found that the pointed drill of 
stone or copper readily caught hold of the material, whereas the 
wooden or bone points hardly made any impression. In using hol- 
low cylindrical drills it was found necessary to employ a guide to 
start the hole, either by using another hollow cylinder or, more 
simply, by pecking a slight depression to guide the point and pre- 
vent the drill from leaving the hole. Boring the catlinite with a 
brass cylinder and water was found to be impracticable, though with 
sand it would do well. While wood and bone would not catch 
hold of the stone when used alone, they are among the best mate- 
rials for use if the hole is first started, and they are then used in con- 
nection with dry sand. The flanging point drill of solid copper 
with beveled edges cuts more rapidly than any other implement 
when used without sand. These holes, varying in depth from a 
faint depression to one-half inch, required from 20 seconds to 10 
minutes to bore. In doing the work it was found that a flaring edge 
to the point would soon cause the drill to choke. The drills with 
parallel sides worked much longer, but were liable to break after a 
certain depth was attained, unless the drill-shafts were kept perpen- 
dicular to the object being bored. ‘This accounts for and satisfac- 
torily explains the boring of implements from two sides. Boring 
with a solid shaft from one side, by reason of the shaft bearing on 
the sides of the hole, would necessitate more labor than by boring 
from opposite sides. In boring with drills of wood or metal without 
sand, choking usually begins at a depth of one-half to three-fourths 
ofan inch. With metal drills water obviates this toa certain extent, 
and sand helps very greatly, although the sand decreases the size of 
the core if a tube drill be used, for it cuts inside and at the base of 
the cylinder. If used without sand it cuts only at the base and 
naturally leaves but little space between the core and sides of the hole. 
The cores which are larger at the center than at the surface may be 
readily explained by the fact that the tube spreads from pressure and 
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from the fact that the sand is retained within the hollow. But this 
is stated only as a theory, and remains for future experiment to 
demonstrate. The hole being once started with stone or metal, a 
drill-point of wood or bone and dry sand forms a very efficacious 
boring tool. In the early stages the solid drill will expel the sand 
rapidly, but does so less and less as the hole deepens. In working 
the pump-drill a jumping motion is easily attained, allowing the 
sand to drop back to the bottom of the hole, thus hastening the 
work, In boring with stone siliceous material, water and sand greatly 
advance the work. Working with the object under water and using 
sand, the water causes the finer particles to float off and enables the 
point to cut much faster. If water is used in connection with wood 
it softens it and causes the point to wear away rapidly without pro- 
ducing any useful result. Aboriginal implements with drilled holes 
in them are in a vast majority of instances made of comparatively 
soft stone, although there are some notable exceptions in jasper, a 
stone that cannot be readily penetrated by any of the methods above 
referred to unless corundum were used in place of sand, in which 
event any hole could readily be bored with a solid copper point. 

One thing’very necessary to good work with the drill is that the 
point should be perpendicular to the shaft and firmly attached, as 
the slightest motion to the point causes much additional labor by 
increasing the diameter of the hole and giving a disagreeable motion 
to the drill, in addition to endangering the safety of the point. In 
my experiments the points were attached with wet rawhide, which 
after drying formed very firm bands, The object to be drilled 
naturally governs the method employed. The aboriginal stone-drill 
points are usually of a very compact jasper or quartzite, other stones 
breaking quickly, and in drilling hard stone a constant resharpening 
of the points is necessary. The more obdurate the material of the 
tool, the less the labor required to keep it in order. 

The first experiment in drilling was in a piece of limestone, which 
was performed in a few minutes with a bow-drill and stone point. A 
small ‘‘ banner stone,’’ an inch and a half thick, was of a siliceous 
material of an irregular shape. The boring was done from both 
sides with a pump-drill and a jasper point. Chopping on one side, 
the stone was turned over and the work finished from the other side, 
requiring about three hours’ labor. A hole in siliceous sandstone 
about one and one-fourth inches in thickness required two hours to 


bore with jasper point and drill. It was first essayed with the jasper 
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alone, but the point wore smooth and required constant resharpen- 
ing. Dry sand with the jasper cut well, but constant cleaning of 
the dust: formed by the sand was necessary. The stone was then 
covered with sand and enough water poured on to float off the fine 
particles, and by imparting a jumping motion to the drill, fresh sand 
took the place of that which had been pulverized and the cutting 
progressed more rapidly and the wear on the drill-point was less 
than by either of the other processes. Serpentine was drilled suc- 
cessfully with jasper, both dry and with water. 

Catlinite is about as hard as banded slate, from which ceremonial 
implements were commonly made. A hole in catlinite five inches 
deep was drilled in about three hours with a pump-drill. A jasper 
point was first used, but it began to choke when the hole was one- 
half or three-fourths of an inch deep. A pine drill was then used 
with dry sand, but the point wore away very fast. The addition of 
water made matters worse, for it softened the wood, and the dust 
from the catlinite formed a putty-like mass, which choked the drill. 
A shaft of ash being substituted for the pine, and dry sand being 
used instead of wet, the drill ran smoothly, and by giving a slight 
jumping motion to the shaft a great deal of dust was expelled with 
the sand, and work progressed satisfactorily. A proper drill of cop- 
per would have cut the same hole possibly in an hour; one of jasper 
with sand would do the work probably in two hours. 

In the Smithsonian Institution are some small objects of red jasper 
from Mississippi, having in one or both ends holes not over one- 
sixteenth of an inch in diameter and of about the same depth; also 
some bored shells with holes about one-eighth of an inch in diameter 
and as much as six or more inches deep, piercing the shells. Ex- 
periments to bore jasper and shell similar to the above have been so 
far unsuccessful. Upon the jasper the three drills have been used 
with all kinds of available points, including quartz, nephrite, and 
copper ; even hard steel drills were tried, and were equally unsuc- 
cessful, nothing penetrating these obdurate specimens. A copper 
point on a pump-drill used with emery, however, started the work 
and would in time have completed it. A small drill of jasper used 
with emery might have answered. Corundum mines exist in North 
Carolina and possibly nearer to the localities from which these arti- 
cles were brought. ‘The Indians are known to have possessed emery 
early in the seventeenth century. 

A piece of catlinite fashioned into a rude pipe exemplifies the 
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methods of boring and pecking. Two holes made by me in a slab 
of marble represent about 15 minutes’ work each, one side being 
bored with a pump-drill having a three-foot shaft an inch in diam- 
eter, with a five-pound whorl and tipped with a cylinder of manu- 
factured copper. It was used without sand or water, a slight depres- 
sion being first pecked on the surface to keep the cylinder in place, 
and the pump was worked with both hands. The opposite side was 
worked with the same drill with a wooden point and dry sand. 
Pieces of slate were drilled in both ways by hand-drills, by bow- and 
pump-drills, With the two latter drills quarter-inch holes can be 
bored with stone points in two or three minutes. 

Experiments were made in sawing stone, but they have *not pro- 
ceeded far enough to be spoken of with any degree of certainty. 
Slate was readily sawed to the depth of an eight of an inch with stone 
blades used alone, in a few minutes. Nephrite was sawed with a 
sheet of native copper, sand, and water ; quartzite was sawed with 
roofing slate, sand, and water, requiring but little time. Bone and 
rawhide were also tried, both with and without sand, but proved 
ineffectual. In sawing stone it is necessary, of course, that the saw 
be of a harder substance than the object to be sawed. In cutting 
soft stones, a commencement having been once made, it is easy to 
complete the operation by using as a saw bone, hard wood, or any 
other substance with either dry or wet sand. In the experiments 
made in sawing jadite from the Yukon great difficulty was experi- 
enced in making satisfi.ctory progress with any accessible material, 
for while jasper, chert, and metals would cut the jadite, the work 
progressed slowly. By using wet sand in conjunction with these 
substances work was greatly facilitated ; jadite, both with and with- 
out sand and water, formed, however, the most efficacious tool, cut- 
ting a groove one-fourth of an inch deep in about an hour. The 
examination of jadite articles from Alaska shows grooves and strize 
similar to those produced by work with jadite on jadite. 

A copper plate was made by me of a nugget about two inches 
long, an inch broad, and three-eighths of an inch thick at its thickest 
part ; the copper was from the Lake Superior region, After par- 
tially flattening the nugget with the stone hand-hammer upon a 
pebble, it was found that the work progressed slowly because no 
stones of sufficient weight to perform the work rapidly were at hand. 
A steel hammer and anvil were resorted to until the plate was brought 
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to nearly the desired size, when the light stone hammer and stone 
anvil were again used for about 20 minutes, and the specimen further 
flattened from one-half to one-fourth of an inch. Plate-like objects 
of copper were noticed in the possession of Indians by many of the 
early travelers. 


EXPLORATION OF THE OrtNoco.—Our topographic knowledge of 
the Orinoco basin and that of its affluent, the Caura, has been greatly 


advanced by the explorations of the intrepid J. Chaffanjon, who: 


visited these parts at the expense of the French ministry of public 
education. His order is dated from May 24, 1884, but the expedi- 
tion was carried out in 1886 and 1887, and published in Paris, 
Hachette & Co., 1889, in a duodecimo illustrated volume entitled 
«7. Chaffanjon, L’ Orénoque et le Caura.’’ The report is composed 
in a fluent style, and reads like a novel; indeed, here we may say 
that truth is sometimes stranger than fiction. The contests with the 
barbaric Indians, whose customs Chaffanjon describes minutely, were 
severe enough—he was repeatedly robbed and deprived of his pro- 
visions, garments, merchandise, and boats, and often nearly de- 
spaired of theaccomplishment of his journey. About the worst pests 
that befell him were the musquitos and the niguas or jiggers, of which 
insects all tropical travelers speak. The Indian tribes described by 
him number over fifty and mainly belong to the Maipure family. 
They appear to be much less changed or disintegrated by European 
civilization than the North American aborigines. The ample infor- 
mation contained in this book should be secured by every student 
of South American countries and Indians. There are e/ght vocabu- 
laries of considerable length at the end of the volume (pp. 319-351). 
A. S. GATSCHET. 


DEATH OF GENERAL MARIANO JIMENEZ.—The death of General 
Mariano Jiménez, constitutional governor of the state of Michoacan 
de Ocampo, on February 28 is announced. General Jiménez was 
the founder and patron of the museums of Oaxaca and Michpacan, 
and had devoted much wealth and labor to Mexican archeology, 
particularly to that of Zapoteca and Tarasca. 
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Owen Dorsey.] Washington, 18go, 
Govt. Print. Off., 812 p. 4°. 
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Douay (Léon). Etudes étymologiques 
sur l’antiquité américaine. Nice, 
1891, Gauthier et Cie, 161 p. gr. 


Evolution in science, philosophy and 
art: popular lectures and discussions 
before the Brooklyn Ethical Associa- 
tion. New York, 1891 [1892], Ap- 
pleton, 8 + 475 p. 


Girod (Paul) et Paul Gautier. Dé- 
couverte d'un squelette humain con- 
temporain des éruptions volcaniques 
quaternaires du volcan de Gravenoire 
(Puy-de-Déme), Clermont-Ferrand, 
1891, Mont-Louis, 3 p. 4°. 


Haeckel (Ernst). Anthropogenie 
oder Entwickelungsgeschichte des 
Menschen, Keimes-und Stammes- 
geschichte. Erster Theil. Keimes- 
geschichte oder Ontogenie. [Zweiter 
Theil, Stammesgeschichte oder Phy- 
logenie.] Leipzig, 1891, Wilhelm 
Engelmann, xxviii, 906 p.,20pl. 8° 


Hyades (P.) et J. Deniker. Mis- 
sion scientifique du Cap Horn, 1882- 
1883. Tome viii, Anthropologie, 
ethnographie. Paris, 1891, Gauthier- 
Villier & fils, 429 p., 34 pl., I map. 
4°. 

Jacobs (Joseph). Studies in Jewish 
statistics, social, vital and anthropo- 
metric. London, 1891, D. Nutt, 3. 
p- 1., 59 p., 2 pl.; Ixix, 1 diag. ; 76- 
88 p., I diag. 8°. 

Laurent (Emile). L’anthropologie 
criminelle et les nouvelles théories du 
crime. Paris, 1891, 159 p. 8°. 
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Llenas (Alejandro). Découverte 
d’un crane d’Indien Cigiiayo a Saint- 
Domingue. Nantes, 1891, Mehinet 
p, 8°. 


Lombroso (Cesare). Nouvelles re- 
cherches de psychiatrie et d’anthro- 
pologie criminelle. Paris, 1892, F. 
Alcan, 180 p. 12°. 


Loupiac (Paul). La crimjinalité et le 
criminel. Toulouse, 1891, E. Privat, 
144p. 12°. 

Moore (A. W.) The folk-lore of the 
Isle of Man, being an account of its 
myths, legends, superstitions, cus- 
toms, and proverbs, collected from 
many sources; with a general intro- 
duction and with explanatory notes 
to each chapter. 
Browne & Son, I92 16°. 

Miller (F. M.) Anthropological relig- 
ion: the Clifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 
1891. London, 1892, Longmans, 
486 p. 8°. 


de Nadaillac. Intelligence et in- 
stinct. Paris, 1892, 75 p. 8°. 

Parke (Thos. Heazle). My personal 
experience in equatorial Africa as 
medical officer of the Emin Pasha 
relief expedition. London, 1891, 
Sampson, Low, Marston & Co., 547 
p-, 1 portr., 17 pl., 1 map. 8°, 

Perez (Bernard). Le caractére de 
l’enfant 2 homme, Paris, 1892, F. 
Alcan, 312 p. 8°. 

Proal (Louis). Le crime et la peine. 
Ouvrage couronné par |’Académie 
des sciences morales et politiques. 
Paris, 1892, F. Alcan, 559 p. 8°. 

Reeve (C.H.) The prison question: 
a theoretical and philosophical review 
of some matters relating to crime, 
punishment, prisons, etc. Chicago, 
1891, A. C. McClurg & Co., 200 p. 
8°. 


Risley (H.H.) Thetribesand castes 
of Bengal. Anthropometricdata. 2 
vols in one. Calcutta, 1891, Benga] 
Secretarial Press, xxxviii, 875 p. 8°, 

Robert (Ulysse). Les signes d’in- 
famie au moyen Age; juifs,sarrasins, 
hérétiques, lepreux, cagots et filles 
publiques. Paris, 1891, H. Cham- 
pion, 189 p.,6 pl. 12°. 
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Riidinger. Die Rassen-Schadel und 
Skelette in der kénigl. anatomischen 
Anstaltin Miinchen. Bearbeitet von 
Prof. * * * Nach dem Bestande 
vom Jahre 1889. Braunschweig, 
1892, F. Vieweg u. Sohn, xiii, 207 p. 
4°. 

Strahan (S. A. K.) Marriage and 
disease. A study of heredity and the 
more important family degenerations. 
London, 1892, K. Paul, Trench, 
Triibner & Co., 334 p. 12°. 


Topinard (Paul). L’homme dans la 
nature. Paris, 1891, F. Alcan, 360 p. 

Weissmann (A.) Essais sur l’héréd- 
ité et a sélection naturelle. Traduc- 
tion frangaise par Henry de Varigny. 
Paris, 1892, C. Reinwald & Cie, 549 
Pp. 

Westermarck (Edward). The his- 
tory of human marriage. New York, 
Macmillan & Co. 


Allison (Mrs. S. S.) Account of 
the Similkameen Indians of British Co- 
lumbia. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892, 
xxi. 305-318,—Arbo, Fortsatte Bidrag 
til Nordmeendenes fysiske Antropologi. 
[Continued contribution to physical an- 
thropology of the Norwegians. Norsk 
Mag. f. Lzgevidensk., Christiania, 
1891, 4. R., vi, 731-755.—Baldwin 
(J. M.) Infants’ movements. Science, 
N. Y., 1892, xix, 15..+Ballantyne 
(J. W.) Note 6n a portable infant- 
weigher. Tr. Edinb, Obst. Soc., 1890- 
I, xvi, 165-169.—Barber (H. M.) 
The perforated stones of South Africa. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892, xxi, 
302-304. Beauchamp (W. M.) 
Hi-a-wat-ha. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1891, iv, 295-306.—Beau- 
regard (O.) La justice et les tribunaux 
dans l’ancienne Egypte. ‘Bull. Soc. 
d’anthrop., Par., 1891, ii, 86-110.— 
Benedikt (M.) La religione e la 
morale. Anomalo, Napoli, 1891, iii, 
161-168.—Bérenger-Feraud, Con- 
tribution a l'étude des vestiges des pra- 
tiques religieuses de l’antiquité chez les 
Provengaux de nos jours; l’immersion 
de la statue du saint. Bull. Soc. d’an- 


throp. de Par., 1891, 4. S., li, 305-312. 
Bertillon (J.) Suite de la discussion 


|| 
; 
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sur la natalité en France. bzd., 366- 
385.—Boas (F.) Sagen aus Britisch- 
Columbien. Verhandl. d. Berl. Ge- 
sellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1891, xxiii, 
532-576; 628-645. — Bordier (A.) 
Le milieu social, Rev. mens. de l’Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, ii, 1-11.— 
Brugsch (H.) Das Museum von 
Gizeh. Deutsche Rundschau, Berl., 
1891, xviii, 351-381.—Cels. Consid- 
érations complémentaires sur la classifi- 
cation des instruments quaternaires en 
pierre, soumise a la société, en séance 
du 26 Septembre 1887. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Brux., 1890-91, ix, (23-134, 
1 pl.—de Ceuleneer (A.) Ein amer- 
ikanischer Indianer-Typus auf einer 
antiken Bronze im Louvre. Arch. f. 
Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1891-2, xx, 339- 


347, 1 pl.—Chudzinski(M.) Sur le: 


sacrum d’un décapité. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp., Par., 1891, 4. s., i, 419-421.— 
Cloquet. Des dolmens en Belgique 
et spécialement des dolmens de Weris 
et de Forriéres, Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. 
de Brux., 1890-91, ix, 80-95, I pl.— 
Colenso (Hariette E.) and A. Wer- 
ner. White and black in Natal. Con- 
temp. Rev., Lond. (N. Y.), 1892, Ixi, 
205-213.— Collignon (R.) Etude 
sur la couleur des yeux et des cheveux 
au Japon d’aprés les documents recueillis 
par M. le commandant Lefébre. An- 
thropologie, Par., 1891, ii, 676-680.— 
Collineau. Le sourd-muet (état 
mental). Arch. de V’anthrop. crim., 
Par., 1892, vii, 1-17.—Corre (A.) 
Meeurs criminelles et judiciaires rétro- 
spectives d’aprés les archives des an- 
ciennes cours et juridictions provin- 
ciales; Bretagne: Leon et Cornouaille 
(xvii® et xviii® siecles); généralities ; 
juridictions, appels, magistrats et officiers 
de justice; procédures et penalités, 
graces et rémissions. /dzd., vi, 585- 
629.—Crawshay (De B.) [Western 
chalk plateau.} J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1892, xxi, 267-276.—Cristiani 
(A.) L’ipertricosi facciale nelle alienate 
e nelle sane di mente. Arch. di 
psichiat., etc., Torino, 1892, xiii, 70-86. 
—D’Alviella (G.) Des croyances re- 
ligieuses aux ages de la pierre. Résumé, 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux., 1890- 
gl, ix, 235-240.—Deans (J.) The an- 
tiquities of British Columbia. Am. 
Antiq., Mendon, Ill., 1891, xiv, 41-44. 
—Delvaux(M.) Un instrument des 
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temps préhistoriques, actuellement en 
usage parmi les Bucherons aux environs 
de la ville de Mons. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Brux., 1890-91, ix, 193-196. 
- Premiers résultats des recher- 
ches anthropologiques entreprises avec 
le concours du gouvernement Néer- 
landais dans les grottes des Bovenlanden 
(Sumatra) par M. le Dr. Dubois. Zézd., 
196-199.—Demeuse. Projections de 
vues photographiques du Congo. Jé7d., 
62-77.—De Puyét. Un nouveau vil- 
lage préhistorique en Hesboye. /did., 
18-35, 2 pl.—Diamaudy (G.) Du 
rdle de l’économie sociale dans le ques- 
tion de la dépopulation et du repeuple- 
ment de la France. Bull. Soc. d’an- 
throp. de Par., 1891, 4. S., ii, 425-442. 
—Diskussion iiber den Vortrag des 
Hrn. M. Uhle iiber das danische Haus 
in Deutschland. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1891, 
xxiii, 645-649.—Dormal et Tehon. 
La station préhistorique de hermitage 
a Huccorgne. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de 
Brux., 1890-91, ix, 50-62, 1 pl.—Dor- 
sey (J.O.) The social organization of 
the Siouan tribes. J. Am, Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1891, iv, 331-342.— 
Double (A. C.) Muscles présternaux. 
Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., Par., 1891, 4. S., 
ii, 150-173.—Dwight (T.) Fossa 
prenasalis.s Am. J. M. Sc., Phila., 
1892, n. s., cili, 156-163. —Bvans (A. 
J.) Le cimetiére celtique d’ Aylesford 
(Kent). Anthropologie, Par., 1891, 1i, 
588-600.—Fayod(V.) Réponse aux 
remarques de M. le professeur Guig- 
nard, au sujet da ma communication sur 
la structure du protoplasme. Compt. 
rend. Soc. de biol., Par., 1892, 9. s., iv, 
60-62.—Ferrarini (C.) Forma e di- 
mensioni dello scheletro del naso nell’ 
uomo. Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 
1891, xxi, 155-213, 3 pl.—Ferrero 
(G.) La crudelta e la pieta nella 
femmina e nella donna. Arch. di 
psichiat., ete., Torino, 1891, xii, 393- 
434.—Fouillée (A.) Les origines de 
notre structure intellectuelle et céré- 
brale. Rev. phil., Par., 1891, xxxii, 
4333 571.—Giacomini (C.) Anno- 
tazioni sulla anatomia del negro. 
(Quinta memoria.) Gior. d. r. Accad. 
di med. di Torino, 1892, 3. s., xl, 17- 
64, 1 pl.—Giglioli (KE. H.) Le cer- 
bottane. Arch. per l’antrop., Firenze, 
1891, xxi, 25-33. I Thoidam 
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(tamburi) e le Kang-ling (trombe) sacri, 
del Tibet e del Sikim, fatti con ossa 
umane. Jbid., 47. Intorno 
ad una caverna abitata da gente pieis- 
torica nell’isola di Levanzo, Egadi 
Sicilia. /bid., 49-51. Mas- 
chere fatte colla parte facciale di crani 
umani provenienti dal Yunca-Suyu, 
Pert. Jbid., 41-45, 2 pl. Selci 
scheggiate da Babel-el-Meluk presso 
Tebe, Egitto. Jdid., 35-40.—Gra- 
denigo (G.) Intorno al significato 
antropologico delle anomalie del padig- 
lione dell’crecchio. Arch. di psichiat., 
etc., Torino, 1891, xii, 475-477. 
Ueber die Formanomalien der Ohrmu- 
schel ; anthropologische Studie. Arch, 
f. Ohrenh., Leipz., 1891, xxxii, 202- 
210; 1891-2, xxxiii, I-27. 
Sulla conformazione del padiglione 
dell’orecchio presso le donne delin- 
quenti. Gior. d. r. Accad. di med. di 
Torino, 1891, 3. S., xxxix, 793-796. 
Also, transl. Ztschr. f. Ohrenh., 
Wiesb., 1891-2, xxii, 179-182. — 
Grasselli(E.) Studi sulle prostitute. 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1891, 
xii, 520.—Greig (D.M.) Congenital 
and symmetrical perforation of both 
parietal bones. J. Anat. & Physiol., 
Lond., 1891-2, xxvi, 187-191. — 
Grempler. Scliaidel aus schlesischen 
Graberfeldern. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1891, 427. 
—Grinnell(G. B.) The Young Dog’s 
Dance. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. & N. 
Y., 1891, iv, 307-313.—Guignard 
(L.) Kemarques au sujet de la deux- 
iéme note de M. Fayod sur la structure 
du protoplasme. Compt. rend. Soc. de 
biol., Par., 1892, 9. s., iv, 62-64.— 
Gurrieri (R.) I) tatuaggio nella R. 
Casa di custodia per i minorenni cor- 
rigendi in Bologna. Arch. di psichiat., 
etc., Torino, 1891, xii, 434. —Hagen 
(b.)  Anthropologische Studien aus 
Insulinde. Verhandl. d. k. Akad. v. 
Wetensch., Amst., 1890, xxviii, I-149, 
4 pl., tabl. pp. i-xviiii—Hale (H.) 
Huron folk-lore. J, Am. Folk-Lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1891, iv, 289-294.— 
Hamy (EF. T.) Le pays des Trog- 
lodytes. Anthropologie, Par., 1891, 
ii, 529-536.—Hansen (S.) Ueberdie 
individuellen Variationen der Kérper- 
proportionen. Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1891-2, xx, 32I-323.-— 
Harris (G. H.) Root foods of the 
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Seneca Indians. Proc. Rochester 
Acad. Sc., Rochester, 1891, i, 106-117. 
Harrison (B.) On certain rude im- 
plements from the North Downs. — J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1892, xxi, 263- 
267.—Hartmann (R.) Ueber Fett- 
steissbildung beim Menschen und bei 
gewissen Sdugethieren, sowie iiber die 
Fettbuckel der Zebu und Kameele. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1891, 470-474.—Heierli 
(J.) Skelette und Schadel aus schwei- 
zer Gribern. Jéid., 380-383. — 
Hertz (O.) Schidelmessungen an 
Tungusen. J/did., 436. — Hoffman 
(W.J.) Shamanentum bei den Ojibwa 
und Menomoni. Globus,  Braun- 
schweig, 1892, lIxi, 92-95. 
Ursachen des gegenwartigen India- 
nerkrieges. 1891, lix, 33. 
Ein Besuch bei den Ojibwa im nérd- 
lichen Minnesota. ézd., 1891, 1x, 363. 
—Humphbry (.577G.) A demonstra- 
tion on dwarfs: true dwarfs and dwarfs 
fron: rickets. Brit. M. J., Lond., 1891, 
ii, 1187.—Jacobsen (J. A.) Ge- 
heimbiinde der Kiistenbewohner Nord- 
west-Americas. Verhandl. d. Berl. 
Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 1891, 
383-395.--Jacques (V.) Compte 
rendu du congrés d’archéologie et d’his- 
toire tenu a Liége, les 3, 4, 5 et 6 aout 
1890. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Brux., 
1890-91, ix, 151-159.—Komoto (J.) 
A note about the eyelids of Japanese. 
Sei-i-Kwai, M. J., Tdky6, 1891, x, 
227-229.—Laborde (J. V.) et P. 
Rondeau. Les fléches empoisonnées 
du Sarro (Haut-Niger) ; détermination 
expérimentale de ]’action et de Ja na- 
turedu poison. Rev. mens. de l’Ecole 
d’anthrop. de Par., 1892, ii, 12-19.— 
Lajard. Le langage sifflé des Cana- 
ries. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop., Par., 1891, 
4. S., li, 469-476.—de Lapouge (G.) 
Cranes préhistoriques du Larzac. . An- 
thropologie, Par., 1891, ii, 681-695. 
—tLauirent (E.) Observations sur 
quelques anomalies de la verge chez 
les dégénérés criminels. Arch. dé 
Vanthrop. crim., Par., 1892, vii, 24-34. 
—Lehmann (C.F.) Wagungen alt- 
orientalischer Fundstiicke aus Gold. 
Verhandl. d. Berl. Gesellsch. f. An- 
throp., Berl., 1891, xxiii, 530-532. 
Bericht iiber meteorologische 
Lbid., 
Cranes 


Studien im British Museum. 
515-530. — Lepouge (G.) 
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préhistoriques du Larzac. Anthropol- 
ogie, Par., 1891, ii, 681-695.—Lom- 
broso (C.) e S. Ottolenghi. La 
donna delinquente e la_prostituta. 
Gior. d. r. Accad. di med. di Torino, 
1891, 3. S., xxxix, 833-862.—Lyd- 
ston (G. F.) and EB. S. Talbot. 
Studies of criminals; degeneracy of 
cranial and maxillary development in 
the criminal class, with a series of 
illustrations of criminal skulls, and his- 
tories typical of the physical degeneracy 
of the criminal. J. Am. M. Ass., 
Chicago, 1891, xvii, 903-923.—Mc- 
Lean (T. J.) Pre-Columbian dis- 
covery of America. Am, Antiq., Men- 
don, Ill., 1891, xiv, 33-40.—Maggi 
(L.) Il canale cranio-faringeo negli 
antropoidi. Arch. per l’antrop., Fi- 
renze, 1891, xxi, 53-64, pl.—Man- 
tegazza (P.) Le origini e le cause 
dell’atavismo. 17-24.—Mar- 
cano (G.) Ethnographie précolum- 
bienne du Venezuela. Note sur les 
Cuicas etles Timotes. Bull. Soc, d’an- 
throp., Par., 1891, 4. s., ii, 238-247.— 
Mauricet. Etat comparatif de la 
statistique de la délimitation de la 
langue frangaise et de langue bretonne 
dans le département du Morbihan 
(1800-1878). J/bid., 312-318.—Meé- 
nard et Capitan. Sur un disque 
percé, ou anneau en pierre, néolithique. 
lbid., 138-142.—Merensky. Spu- 
ren vom Einfluss Indiens auf die afri- 
kanische Vélkerwelt. Verhandl. d. 
Berl. Gesellsch. f. Anthrop., Berl., 
1891, 377-380.—Merz(C.H.) Notes 
on cephalometrical measurements. 
Med. Age, Detroit, 1891, ix, 737-740. 
Meyer (A. B.) On crude jadeite in 
Switzerland. J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 
1892, xxi, 319. —-Meyners d’Estrey. 
Les Kalangs de Java. Rev. scient., 
Par., 1892, xlix, 46-49. — Mies. 
Veber ein Instrument zur Bestimmung 
correspondirender Punkte auf Kopf, 
Schadel und Gehirn. Verhandl., d. x. 
internat. med. Cong. 1890, Berl., 1891, 
iv,g. Abth, 12-14.—Morel (].) u. 
H. Kurella. Neue Beitrige zur 
criminellen Anthropologie. Centralbl. 
f. Nervenh. u. Psychiat., Coblenz. u. 
Leipz., 1891, n. F., ii, 521-528.— 
Morgan (CC. L.) The law of psy- 
chogenesis. Mind, Lond. & Edinb., 
1892, n. s., i, 72-93. —[ Newell (W. 
W.)] The Second International Folk- 
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lore Congress. J. Am. Folk-Lore, Bost. 
& N. Y., 1891, iv, 343-351.—Nico- 
lucci (G.) La statura dell’uomo. 
Anomalo, Napoli, 1891, iii, 225-231. 
—Ottolenghi. Delinquenti - nati. 
Arch. di psichiat., etc., Torino, 1891, 
xii, 495-497.— Packard (R. L.) 
Notes on the mythology and religion 
of the Nez Perces. J. Am. Folk-lore, 
Bost. & N. Y., 1891, iv, 327-330. 
—Pantuchoff (I. 1.) [Influence of 
transmigration in Transcaucasia upon 
the physical development of the Rus- 
sians.]  Russk. Med., St. Petersb., 
1891, xi, 551; 567; 583.—Parke (T. 
H.) [Measurements of the various di- 
mensions of four specimens of the Pig- 
mies.] Jz his: My pers. exp. in 
Equatorial Africa, 8°. Lond, 1891, 
398. Natives of Kavalli 
supposed to have tails. J/did., oppo- 
site p. 397, 1 pl.. —-—— The arrow 
poison of the Pigmies. Jdzd., 304- 
323.—Parker (W. T.) Concerning 
American Indian womanhood; an eth- 
nological study. Ann. Gynec. & Pee- 
diat., Phila., 1891-2, v, 330-341, 2 pl. 
—Peet (S. D.) The water cult 
among the mound-builders. Am. An- 
tiq., Mendon, IIl., 1891, xiv, 3-32, 4 
pl.—Peixoto (R.) A tatuagem em 
Portugal. Rev. Sc. Nat. e Soc. de 
Porto, 1892, ii, 97-111. — Peytou- 
reau (A.) La constitution du proto- 
plasma, d’aprés les travaux et l’enseig- 
nement de J. Kunstler. Gaz. hebd. 
d. sc. méd. de Bordeaux, 1891, xii, 
329; 340; 365.—Pinches (T. G.) 
Upon the types of the early inhabitants 
of Mesopotamia. J. Anthrop. Inst., 
Lond., 1891, xxi, 86-99. — Pleyte 
(C. M.) Sumpitan and bow in Indo- 
nesia. Internat. Arch. f. Ethnog., 
Leiden, 1891, iv, 265-281, 2 pl.—Pon- 
tecorvo (C.) II tatuaggio e sua im- 
portanza antropologica e medico-legale. 
Spallanzani, Roma, 1891, 2. s., Xx, 
169-208.—Population (The) of the 
earth. [From: London Times.] Pop. 
Sc. Month., N. Y., 1891-2, xl, 400- 
405.—Prestwich (J.) On the prim- 


itive characters of the flint implements 
of the chalk plateau of Kent, with ref- 
erence to the question of their glacial 
or pre-glacial age; with notes by Messrs. 
B. Harrison and De Barri Crawshay. 
J. Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1891-2, xxi, 
246-276, 4 pl.—von Pulszky (F.) 
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Ueber die vorgeschichtliche Zeit Un- 
garns, [ransl. from the English. ] 
Arch, f..Anthrop., Brnschwg., 1891-2, 
XX, 349-351.—Ramadier (J.) et P. 
Serieux. Note sur cing cas de mal- 
formation spéciale de la poitrine (tho- 
rax en entonnoir); contribution 41’ étude 
des stigmates physiques de dégénéres- 
cence. Bull. Soc. d’anthrop. de Par., 
1891, 4. s., ii, 318-335.—Raymond 
(P.) Silex préhistorique de Ardéche. 
Lbid., 279-283.—Read (C. H.) An 
account of a collection of ethnograph- 
ical specimens found during Vancou- 
ver’s voyage in the Pacific Ocean. J. 
Anthrop. Inst., Lond., 1891, xxi, 99- 
108, 2 pl. On the origin and 
sacred character of certain ornaments 
of the S. E. Pacific. J/did., 139-159, 
3 pl.—Reber (B.) Die vorhistori- 
schen Sculpturen in Salvan, Kanton 
Wallis (Schweiz). Arch. f. Anthrop., 
Brnschwg., 1891-2, xx, 325-337, 3 pl. 
—Regnault (F.) Du réle du pied 
comme organe préhensile chez les In- 
dous. Compt. rend. Acad. d. sc., 
Par., 1891, cxiii, 871-873. Le 
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BOOK NOTICES 


The Century Dictionary. An Encyclopedic Lexicon of the English 
Language. Prepared under the superintendence of William Dwight 
Whitney, Ph.D., LL.D., Professor of Comparative Philology and 
Sanskrit in Yale University. In Six Volumes. Vol. I[-VI]. [Vig- 
nette.| Published by the Century Co. New York (1889-91). 


Probably no one will care to challenge the statement that the 
Century Dictionary is the ‘* most conspicuous literary monument of 
the nineteenth century.’’ So vast an undertaking as the definition 
of upwards of 215,600 words, for such are its contents, would be, of 
course, quite beyond the learning and powers of any one man or, 
indeed, of any ordinary staff of literary men, and was only made 
possible by the aid of a corps of specialists selected for their intimate 
acquaintance with certain limited departments of knowledge. The 
corps of specialists who produced this great work numbered forty, 
and the labor covered a period of seven years. Quoting its own 
announcement, ‘‘ The plan of ‘The Century Dictionary’ includes 
three things: the construction of a general dictionary of the English 
language which shall be serviceable for every literary and practical 
use ; a more complete collection of the technical terms of the various 
sciences, arts, trades, and professions than has yet been attempted, 
and the addition to the definitions proper of such related encyclopedic 
matter, with pictorial illustrations, as shall constitute a convenient 
book of general reference.’’ 

A casual glance at its pages reveals the fact that a very prominent 
place has been given to the biologic sciences, especially botany. 
To quote from its prospectus, ‘‘ During the last quarter of a century 
there has been an extensive reorganization and variation of the 
former systems of classification, from which have come thousands of 
new names of genera, families, etc., and also a profound modifica- 
tion of biological conceptions, which has led both to new definitions 
of old words and to the coinage of many new words. All these 
terms that are English in form, and for any reason worthy of record, 
have been included, and also as many of the new Latin names of 
classificatory groups as are essential to a serviceable presentation of 
zoology and botany. The selection of the new Latin names in 
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zoology has been liberal as regards the higher groups or families, 
orders, etc., whether now current or merely forming a part of the 
history of the science; but of generic names only a relatively small 
number have been entered. Probably about 100,000 names of 
zoological genera exist, 60,000 at least having a definite scientific 
standing; but the whole of them cannot, of course, be admitted 
into any dictionary. The general rule adopted for the inclusion of 
such names is to admit those on which are founded the names of 


higher groups, especially of families, or which are important for some 


other special reason or popular use, an established position in works 
of reference, the existence of species which have popular English 
names, etc.”’ 

The science of anthropology has also received careful attention 
corresponding to the marked progress it has made of recent years. 
So great have been the changes of method and so rapid the increase 
of knowledge in certain of its branches, especially that of philology, 
that the science may almost be said to be a new one, and hence to 
have a special claim for thorough treatment in a new dictionary. 
That this claim has been fully recognized will be understood when 
it is known that the anthropology of the volume, including ethnol- 
ogy and comparative philology, was selected for his own contribu- 
tions by the editor-in-chief, W. D. Whitney. In respect to the 
latter study especially, he is the foremost American student, and 
probably has no superior in the world. The department of ceramics, 
medizval archeology, and costumes fell to the hands of Mr. Rus- 
sell Sturgis, and Greek and Roman archeology to Thomas W. Lud- 
low, both of high authority in their special branches. 

Whatever place be assigned the Century Dictionary in comparison 
with others in regard to its functions as a general dictionary of the 
English language, it is facile princeps as regards the technical terms 
of the modern sciences. Moreover, the fullness with which terms 
are defined, the character of the information, and the profuse illus- 
trations really impart to it in no small degree the character of an 
encyclopedia. Indeed, if the scientific student must choose be- 
tween a dictionary and an encyclopedia, it is difficult to see how he 
can do without this seven-volume dictionary. 

Defects and shortcomings the Century Dictionary undoubtedly 
has, but, take it all in all, it possesses an inestimable value to seekers 
of information in all branches, and it is well-nigh indispensable to 
the scientific student and specialist. H. W. HEnsHaw. 
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BRAZILIAN ETHNOGRAPHY.—A remarkable and extensive article 
was published last year by the explorer Dr. Paul Ehrenreich on the 
origin, distribution, and languages of the Brazilian Indians, who 
claims to have gained some decisive points toward a final settlement 
of this topic that had never been clearly looked into at a time when 
it was much easier than now to study the tribes of that distant re- 
gion. Though fully recognizing the great merits of Martius and of 
his predecessors and successors in Brazilian exploration, he acknowl- 
edges that to the two journeys of Dr. Karl von den Steinen (1884 
and 1888) to the head-waters of the Shingu, a southern affluent of 
the Amazon river, the solution of the most important problems is 
due. Making language the basis and foundation of all his deduc- 
tions, Ehrenreich believes that the Carib race had its most ancient 
homes, as far as traceable, on the Upper Shingt river and vicinity, 
where the Bakairi even now preserve its archaic linguistic forms, and 
that the Carib family has to be carefully distinguished from the 
Tupi family and its dialects. A clear distinction between the two 
is the conditio sine qua non for considering Brazilian ethnography in 
its correct aspect. The most extensive linguistic family in Brazil is 
that of the Maipure dialects, called Nu-Aruak by von den Steinen, 
and extending from the Middle Orinoco and the Rio Branco south 
to the Upper Paraguay and southwest to the Upper Purts, in the in- 
terior of Bolivia, where we find the important group of the Ipurina 
and the Sirineri dialects of Maipure. A branch of this stock even 
extends along the Mamore and its affluents into southern Bolivia, 
where are spoken the Ba-ure and Mojo (Moxo), and east of there 
into Mato Grosso—dialects of the Kabishi, Pareci, and Mehinaku. 
From what is ascertained at the present time, Ehrenreich establishes 
nine linguistic stocks for the Brazilian territory, and represents them 
graphically on his colored ethnographic map: 

1. Tupi, including Guarani. 

. Gés, pronounced Jés, Dchés, in southern and eastern Brazil. 
. Caribs, now mainly living north of the Amazon. 

. Maipure or Nu-Aruak. 

. Goitaka or Puri ; a few remains now surviving. 

. Pano, on the Ucayali and the Madre de Dios. 

Miranha, north and south of the Yapura. 

. Waikuru, on the middle course of Paraguay river. 

. Karaya, on the Araguaya and the middle Shingt rivers. 


2 
3 
4 
5 
6 
7. 
8 
9 
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No extract can give full justice to this important treatise, with its 
numerous results entirely new to science. Ethnographers have to 
study it themselves and ponder over it. It is entitled ‘‘ Die Ein- 
teilung und Verbreitung der Vélkerstimme Brasiliens nach dem 
gegenwartigen Stande unsrer Kenntnisse. Von Dr. Paul Ehren- 
reich.’’ Dr. A. Petermann’s Mitteilungen, 1891, pp. 81-90 and 


114-123, with colored ethnographic map. 
A. S. GATSCHET. 


NOTES AND NEWS. 


NINTH INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS.—This con- 
gress will be held in the convent of Santa Maria de la Rabida, prov- 
ince of Huelva, from the seventh to the eleventh of October of the 
current year, under the protectorate of King Alphonso XIII of Spain, 
at the close of the congress of Orientalists, to take place in Alcazar 
de Seville. 

Great interest will attach to this congress of Americanists on ac- 
count of the fourth centennial of the discovery of America by Colum- 
bus. The subjects to be discussed are under the following heads: 
History, geography, archeology, anthropology, ethnology, lin- 
guistics, and paleography. 


I.—History and Geography. 


1. The origin of the name America. 

2. The history of the voyages of Columbus and his discovery of 
the New World. 

3 and 4. The influence of the arrival of Europeans upon the tribal 
organizations, social and political, of the North American Indians. 

5- Density of the aboriginal population. 

6. The law of diminution among indigenous populations. 

7. Do the latest discoveries at Ancon and elsewhere point to the 
existence of a race distinct from the Indians ? 

8. The recently found cartographic documents relative to the dis- 
covery of America. 

g. Chronology and geography of the periods of American history. 

10. Aboriginal materia medica. 

11. Aboriginal money and the mechanism of exchange. 

12. The Portuguese expedition authorized by King Alphonso V 
and John II. 
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13. The existence of the El Dorado.’ 

14. Communication among aboriginal peoples before the dis- 
covery. ~ 

15. Military organizations of the American aborigines. 

16. Influence of the discovery on geographical science. 


Il.—Archeology. 


1. Any new analogy between pre-Columbian-American civiliza- 
tions aid those of Asia. 

2. Most recent discoveries concerning the mound-builders of 
North America. 

3. What ancient people in the Isthmus of Panama left the ceramic 
collections now deposited in Yale college and the Smithsonian In- 
stitution. 

4. What relationship between different kinds of pottery in America, 

5. Evidences of the use of iron by the aborigines in America be- 
fore the sixteenth century. 


Iil.— Anthropology and Ethnology. 


1. New discoveries with reference to the quaternary race in 
America. 

2. The first immigration of foreign races in America of which we 
have any knowledge. 

3. Are there any indications that the American Indians, espe- 
cially those of the northwest coast, are related to the Asiatic people ? 

4. Character and geographic distribution of picture-writing. 

5. Distribution and territorial possessions of the tribes and stocks 
of aboriginal peoples. 

6. Inhabitants of Patagonia compared with other peoples. 

7. What indigenous peoples of America present organic forma- 
tions ? 

8. The Carib race. 


IV.—Language and Paleography. 


1. Linguistic families of the Amazon and the Orinoco. 

2. Difference between the coast and mountain languages of Peru. 

3. Do the Quichua and the Aymara languages belong to the same 
family ? 

4. Do the idioms of the west coast of America present any gram- 
matical affinities with the Polynesian languages ? 
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5. Are the composition of words by encapsulation and the incor- 
poration of the personal pronoun common processes in the majority 
of American languages ? 

6. Origin and terminations of the plural in the Nahuatl and con- 
generic idioms. 

7. Achart of Indian hieroglyphics. 

8. Indigenous languages of Mexico. 

g. New researches in the indigenous languages of Central Amer- 
ica, their affinity with those of Mexico and South America, and their 
geographic distribution. 


Iroquois GAME or La CrossE.—The Canadian Iroquois, like the 
New York Iroquois, have lost most of their customs and usages, and 
much even of what remains is warped and disfigured by contact with 
transatlantic manners and cast of thought. 

The modern la crosse, as played by the so-called teams, is an 
adaptation of the ancient, perhaps proethnic, mode of playing the 
game by the Iroquois and northern tribes generally. In its primi- 
tive form the game was played by two parties of paired players of 
equal numbers, who were provided with the netted ball-clubs to be 
found in collections of Iroquois antiquities. 

The network on the common Iroquois club was not drawn taut, 
but it was sufficiently taut to enable the player to throw the ball to 
a very great distance—a successful throw carrying the ball about 
twenty rods—and yet the netting was loose enough to enable a skill- 
ful player oftentimes to carry the ball through a crowd of opposing 
players. On the regulation club used in the modernized game, 
which is very seldom played by the Iroquois, the network is made 
very taut, so taut that the network emits a twang when it is picked 
by the fingers. 

The ground upon which the game was played was prepared for the 
purposes of ball-playing, leaping and vaulting, foot-racing, sparring, 
wrestling, etc. 

The goals or butts for the ball-game were marked by poles or 
stakes from ten to fifteen feet in length, two in number, driven in 
the ground from five to fifteen paces apart. The goal therefore was 
a square or quadrilateral space bounded on two sides by the two 
upright poles, on one side by the ground and on the other by a line 
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connecting either the extreme ends of the poles or two marked points 
on the poles at some agreed height from the ground. The goals 
were placed from forty to eighty rods apart, according to the number 
and skill of the players. 

Perrot, in his ‘‘Memoire sur les Sauvages,’’ in speaking of the 
** Jeu de crosse,’’ says, among other things, ‘‘ the ball used in the 
game is of wood and, in figure, resembles a turkey egg. The butts 
of the game are marked in the open plain ; these butts face the east 
and the west, the south and the north. To win, one of the parties 
must cause the ball to pass, by pushing, beyond the butts which face 
the east and the west, and the other beyond those facing the south 
and the north,’’ 

In order to make a point in the game it was necessary to throw 
or to carry the ball into the goal as described above. The number 
of points required to win was not fixed, but at the beginning of every 
game a certain number was decided upon by the two parties ; three 
points out of five was the usual number, but four out of seven, hati 
out of nine, etc., were sometimes adopted. 

In the ancient form of the game the player was permitted to trip, 
throw, hold, and to run at full speed against any antagonist, result- 
ing in rough and fierce physical contests. This is what made the 
game so fascinating toa nation of warriors. Many hands and fingers 
were crushed ; arms, legs, bones, and noses broken ; joints dislocated ; 
heads split, and sometimes even a player was killed in these terrific 
struggles for the possession of the ball, in which oftentimes all the 
players join in one rolling throng, struggling strenuously for the 
mastery of the ball. 

The players to begin the game assemble on the ball-ground at a 
point midway between the goals or butts. The two parties are then 
divided into couples, every player being paired with one of the 
opposite party, those paired being, as nearly as possible, of equal 
skill, agility, strength, and fleetness of foot. One of the players is 
placed immediately in front of the goal defended by his side, and 
another in front of the opposite goal. These two are called the 
door-guards. It is their duty to guard the goals against an opposing 
player who may attempt to throw the ball through from a distance 
or to carry the ball into the goal on his club. These two are chosen 
rather for their skill and vigilance than for fleetness of foot. 

It was considered a great feat for a player to take the ball on his 
bat, elude his pursuers and opponents, outplay the door-guard, and 
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thus carry the ball into the goal, especially if he was able to walk 
into the goal. ‘Theside whose player did this would taunt the other 
side by saying, ‘‘ It lay on the club when it entered.”’ 

The game was opened by the two captains holding their clubs 
crossed in the form of a Maltese cross with the ball placed midway 
between the ends of the network on each club; then by a steady 
push each captain endeavors to throw the ball in the direction of 
the goal to which his side must bear it. 

Like all other public games of the Iroquois, the ball-game was to 
the spectators a favorite opportunity for betting, and many would 
wager and lose all their possessions, 

The Iroquois prefer the ancient to the modern style of the game, 
for in the former they had a greater opportunity to ‘exhibit their 
skill, strength, and fleetness of foot individually, whereas in the 
modernized form of the game, I believe, there is more ¢eam-play. 

Previous to a matched game the players would go through a course 
of stringent fasting, bathing, and emetics. The latter were decoc- 
tions of the bark of spotted alder and red willow. 

The contending parties of ball-players all carried some charm or 
talisman to insure their victory. Shamans were hired by individual 
players to exert their supernatural powers in their own behalf and 
for their side, and when a noted wizard openly espoused the cause 
of one of the parties the players of the other side felt to a certain 
extent disheartened. 

The game was played during spring, summer, and fall; and 
formerly the players painted and adorned themselves in their most 
approved style. 

The game generally begins in the afternoon ; seldom, if ever, in 
the forenoon. It is usually followed by a dance at night, accom- 
panied by a feast. J. N. B. Hewitt. 


MIGRATION OF THE Taos INDIANS.—A large number of Indian 
tribes of North America possess no traditions of early migrations 
performed by their own people, and when asked where they orig- 
inally came from they say: ‘*‘ We have always been here.’’ Among 
these may be counted the Central Californians, the Kalapuyas and 
Chinooks of Oregon, the Yuchi of the Savannah river, and the In- 
dians on the lower Mississippi ; also many of the ‘‘ oldest’? Mexican 
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tribes. But other tribes, perhaps exceeding in number those believ- 
ing in an autochthonous origin, know of early displacements or 
migrations, either forced or voluntary, and of the direction taken 
in these journeys. Unfortunately all these traditions are so replete 
with mythic, legendary, and other impossible admixtures that great 
trouble is experienced in sifting out what is truly historic in these 
reports. 

Many of the western and eastern tribes allege that their fore- 
fathers lived underground and dug their way out to the surface. 
Others, like the Taos Indians of northern New Mexico, pretend that 
their ancestors dug their way as above, and then appeared on the 
sunlit surface through a lake in the Don Juan valley, same Territory. 
A tradition to this effect was obtained from the Roman Catholic 
priest at Taos in 1887. The Taos Indians say that about seven 
hundred years ago they appeared upon that lake, then dwelt fora 
time on its shores, and subsequently traveled southward. Fifty 
years after their ‘‘origination’’ they arrived upon the Rio Colorado 
or Red river, in the northern section of Taos county, New Mexico, 
which flows through what is called the cafion of Rio Colorado, at a 
distance of ten to twelve miles from Taos pueblo, There they built 
a village of stones, and the ruins of it are still extant. They were 
attacked there by giants and forced in a southward direction. Of 
the battle which then occurred between the two parties the imperish- 
able tests are the blood-stained rocks * and the poisonous admixture 
of the water, for no fish can sustain life init. Retiring before these 
enemies, the Taos Indians withdrew to the flat-topped hill above 
Taos, on the Rio Lucero, and built there another stone pueblo, of 
which the remnants are still to be seen, the walls resting in the 
ground toa depth of ten feet. There the giants set upon them 
again, and five hundred years ago they finally settled about one 
hundred vards above the pueblo Taos, staying there until the Span- 
iards conquered the country. When they fought the Taos and 
burnt their village, the Taos divided into three portions: One fled 
over the mountain ridge lying to the eastward, another retired down 
the Rio Grande valley to El Paso, on the Mexican border, whereas 
the third remained on the old spot and built the Indian pueblo of 
Taos where it stands now. All men of this third portion belonged 
to one clan only, that of the Kuwathla-unem. A. S. GATSCHET. 


* The side ravines of the cafion appear red through formations contain- 
ing cinnabar ores, and this gave origin to the legend. 
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